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THE COUNTY SCHOOL SURVEY: AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR THE EQUALIZING OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


NORMAN FROST 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


It is assumed that there are educational inequalities. No attempt 
will be made to prove that there are such inequalities. If a bare 
mention of some of them does not carry conviction, the proof would 
be so long in the making that the space available for this brief paper 
would be entirely consumed. 

Not only is it assumed that there are inequalities, but it is further 
assumed that there are inequalities within the same county. Inequali- 
ties between states have been shown many times, and most of the 
recent state surveys have pointed out inequalities between educational 
opportunities in the various counties of the states surveyed. It is 
here assumed that there are similar inequalities within the same 
county. Such inequalities may lie in any or all of such items as fol- 
low: 

Buildings vary in their adaptability to a modern educational pro- 
gram. The arrangement of the rooms, size of the rooms, corridors, 
doors, windows, stairs, heating arrangements, facilities for washing, 
drinking, eating, and wrapping up a hurt finger—all these and many 
other points about the building help determine the kind of educational 
opportunities that are likely to be offered in it. The traditional log 
with Mark Hopkins on one end and a student on the other would un- 
doubtedly affect the instruction which Mark Hopkins might offer. 
Just suppose, for example, that it was an old log that had become the 
abiding place of red ants. School buildings differ as much as logs, 
and all within the same county. 
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There are other differences in the educational opportunities within 
the same county. Just as the differences in building affect the educa- 
tional offerings, so do differences in sanitation, in accessibility of 
schools, in the breadth of curriculum, in the education, experience, 
and personality of the teacher, and in educational equipment, such as 
libraries, supplementary and reference books, maps, globes, charts, 
primary materials, and blackboards. Incidentally, some of the poorer 
grades of composition-board blackboards constitute a very question- 
able improvement on the old-fashioned logs smoothed with an adz 
and covered with pitch and charcoal. 

Then there are differences in play equipment, in the amount of 
money spent for each child enrolled, in the effort made by the patrons 
to support the school, in the backing the teacher gets from the par- 
ents, in the amount and nature of work required of the children out- 
side of school, in the extra-curricular activities, such as clubs, class 
organizations, athletics, and use made of the recess period, in the 
teaching load, and in the boarding places available for the teacher. 
What kind of an educational opportunity can a pupil have with a dys- 
peptic teacher? And how, may I ask you, can a teacher avoid having 
dyspepsia if she boards at some of the places where teachers have to 
board? There are differences in salaries paid teachers, in the size of 
the classes, in the grading of the children, in the strictness of the 
marks for given qualities of work. There are even differences in the 
length of the school day and in the length of the session. 

In short, there are differences in the educational opportunities. 

It is further assumed that such differences in educational opportu- 
nities are not desirable. Proof at this point is difficult, if not impos- 
sible. If you believe in the divine right of some people to have more 
than others, you will be out of line with this assumption. If, on the 
other hand, you are in sympathy with the great American experiment 
in democracy, the point will need no proof for you. Between these 
two beliefs there is a great gulf fixed. It is here assumed that we all 
believe in, and are willing to work for, the American ideal of a fair 
chance for every child. 

Assuming, then, that there are differences in educational opportu- 
nities and that these differences are undesirable, how may these differ- 
ences be removed, or at least lessened ? 


The formula is simple: 

1. Find the inequalities. 

2. Make plans for improving the weak points. 
3. Execute those plans. 


This sounds so simple as to smack of the patent medicine of the 
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cure-all type. One is reminded of the peddler selling poison for potato 
bugs. After he had sold some twenty or thirty packages, one of his 
patrons asked how the poison was to be used. The reply was: “First 
you catch your bug; then you put some of the poison in his mouth; 
by and by the bug will die.” 

Like many other simple-sounding rules, there is a good deal involved 
in the application. It is here that the county school survey appears 
as an instrument. 

The thesis of this paper is that the county school survey does the 
first two of the things suggested, and that it helps with the third— 
that is to say, the county school survey finds the inequalities in the 
educational opportunities, it makes plans for improving the situation, 
and it helps in the execution of those plans. 

An analogy is always a dangerous thing, but one may prove helpful 
at this point. The work of the county school survey may be likened 
to that of a civil engineer. He has in mind some notion of the im- 
provement that is desired. Then, with instruments of precision and 
with careful and well-tried technique, he finds exactly the present sit- 
uation, in so far as it bears on the desired improvement. ‘With the 
present situation exactly determined, he proceeds to plan the work 
that must be done to achieve the end in view. Finally, the plans hav- 
ing been made and formally adopted, a basis for organized work is at 
hand, and the engineer furnishes guidance and assistance to the super- 
intendent of construction. 

According to this conception, the survey may be said to consist, 
first, of a careful gathering of facts that reveal the inequalities in edu- 
cational offering, and, second, of a series of definite recommendations 
as to the nature of changes that should be made, with specific sugges- 
tions as to how these changes may be brought about: 

Returning to the simple formula for equalizing educational inequal- 
ities—first find the inequalities. 

The county school survey makes use of instruments of precision, 
exactly as does the engineer. These instruments include standard 
tests, rating cards for buildings and teachers, questionnaires, and rec- 
ords of all sorts available. Where good and complete records are 
available, the work of the survey is much simplified. Where records 
are lacking, means must be found to make estimates to take the place 
of the missing records. 

The use of these instruments of precision in studying an educational 
situation involves some skill and no little time. For example, the 
scoring of school buildings according to the score-card method takes 
almost the equivalent of a full day’s work for one man for each build- 
ing scored. This estimate of the time necessary is based on the as- 
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sumption that three scorings for each building will be accurate enough 
for practical purposes. Three men working simultaneously with 
identical score cards might hope to visit three county schools in a day 
and score each of them. The work of finding the median score for 
each item, of totaling these median scores, and of tabulating results 
will keep these same three men up until eleven o’clock at night. 

The use of the other precise instruments in determining the exact 
present situation is also time-consuming. The giving and scoring of 
tests takes even more time than the scoring of buildings. A very 
ordinary testing program for school achievement will take two or 
three hours in each schoolroom for giving the tests, and the scoring 
will take at least twice as long as the actual giving of the tests. 

Altogether the field work of a county school survey will take ap- 
proximately one hundred to two hundred days of work, depending on 
the size of the county, the scope of the survey, the availability of rec- 
ords, the road conditions, and other things. 

There are two ways in which this fact-finding phase of the survey 
is conducted—the self-survey and the survey by outsiders. The esti- 
mate of time just given is for the survey by outsiders. The self- 
survey, wherein the work is done by local teachers and school officials, 
takes more time than the survey by outsiders. This extra time is 
accounted for in part by the necessity of training a large group of 
people in the technique of testing, scoring buildings, and tabulating 
and analyzing records and reports, and in similar techniques. 

The self-survey is also likely to be less accurate than that made by 
outsiders. This is due to the use by inexperienced people of tests, 
score cards, and other instruments and precise techniques of the sur- 
veyor. Also, the field work of the self-survey is likely to be spread 
out over a considerable period of time. It is often extremely difficult 
for teachers to find time for survey work in addition to their regular 
teaching load. 

The survey by outsiders usually completes the field work in two 
weeks or a month. 

While the self-survey takes more time and is less accurate in fact 
finding, it has a great advantage in that the information gathered is 
in the hands of the teachers in a direct and vital way almost impos- 
sible to achieve in the case of the survey by outsiders. Some of this 
information is of direct value to the teachers, and is likely to predis- 
pose them to become active proponents of the plans made and cheerful 
workers in the carrying out of those plans. 

Another advantage of the self-survey, and a considerable advan- 
tage from the standpoint of many county superintendents, is that it 
requires a smaller expenditure. 
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There is a third type of survey that is beginning to appear, which 
should also be mentioned. This is the self-survey with outside direc- 
tion. A person familiar with survey work comes to the county, either 
for a single visit of two weeks or a month, or for repeated visits of 
shorter length. He trains the teachers in the use of tests, score cards, 
rating cards, and so forth, makes specific plans for their use, and 
checks the accuracy of the work done, the tabulation, and the conclu- 
sions reached. 

The educational inequalities, or, at least, a goodly proportion of 
them, having been shown by the fact-finding work of the survey, the 
making of good plans for improving the situation is next in order. 

In the case of the survey made by outsiders, these plans are made 
by a group of people selected because of their familiarity with county 
school work. Such people are familiar with the ways in which county 
school problems are being solved in other places. Their knowledge of 
the local situation is acquired by some weeks of work in the county. 
With facts before them concerning the present school situation and 
with knowledge of what is being done in other places, this group sets 
up an educational program, plans procedure in carrying out the pro- 
gram, and estimates the cost of doing so. 

A program so made carries with it the authority of the data gath- 
ered and presented. It also carries with it the weight of the personal 
authority of the men making up the survey commission. Just how 
much weight and authority this will be depends, of course, on the men 
employed. For a group of five or more men, carefully selected, it 
should be very great. Consideration of the educational needs of a 
county by such a group of men makes certain that there will be a con- 
sideration of the feasibility and desirability of applying in that county 
the best things known in educational practice. The completed pro- 
gram represents the cumulative weight of fact and progressive opin- 
ion. 

The recommendations in the self-survey are made by committees of 
teachers and principals. The knowledge of local conditions is based 
on prolonged personal contact plus the objective data gathered. Their 
knowledge of the situation in other places is likely to be circum- 
scribed, and sometimes they may be, in comparison, in such close 
touch with their own situation as to lose prospective. On the other 
hand, these are likely to be the leading teachers and principals in the 
county. They have the confidence of the people. In short, the recom- 
mendations of the self-survey have the strengths and weaknesses of 
local products in general. While it may be true that a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country, it is equally true that we are all 
likely to boost for the home team. 
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The plans resulting from the directed self-survey show some of the 
advantages and some of the disadvantages of the other two types of 
surveys. There is some weight of outside authority, but this lacks 
the breadth and sureness of the commission of five or more men. This 
lack is somewhat compensated for by the local influence of teachers 
and principals participating. 

Whatever plan is followed in making a county school survey, a plan 
is produced for the correction of demonstrated shortcomings and for 
equalizing educational opportunities. The existence of such a plan 
is a real step toward its execution. The survey, in creating the 
plan, helps in its execution by the attention which it secures for 
the program proposed. The publication of the survey report is in 
itself a measure of publicity for that program and an education for 
citizens of the county interested in its schools. 

In the long run, a man with a plan is likely to prevail over the man 
without a plan. The program and recommendations of a survey are 
likely to be good. They are likely to be as good as, or better than, 
programs produced in any other way. The recommendations are 
backed by objective data and carry the weight of personal authority. 
The program is definite and objective. Superintendents and school 
officials supporting such programs are protected in a very real and 
valuable way from charges of favoritism and personal bias in their 
conduct of their systems. Furthermore, such a program makes it 
possible for school boards, superintendents, and other school officials 
to know definitely their own degree of success. 

To summarize: Assuming that there are inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities within a county and that such inequalities are 
undesirable, it is here maintained: 

First. That the county school survey is a valuable instrument for 
the exact location and definition of those inequalities. 

Second. That the county school survey is a valuable instrument in 
making plans, in making good plans for their correction. 

Third. That the county school survey aids in the carrying out, or 
execution, of plans made. 

It is clear that the county school survey is much more than a glori- 
fied annual report. Its aim is not merely the negative one of pre- 
senting criticism or of proving the existence of defects. Rather, the 
survey is a positive force for the constructive work of building school 
systems which can hope to vindicate our American faith in the public 
school. Just as an architect may be said to build a house or an engi- 
neer to construct a great public improvement, so a school survey may 
be said to erect a modern educational institution. The day of the iso- 
lated, catch-as-catch-can, one-sided school designed and maintained for 
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the privileged classes is almost gone. In its place is coming an edu- 
cational service looking to the welfare of all the people, designed to 
offer educational opportunities and to make its offering effective for 
all. It will provide against the present unfairness and injustice to 
many children, bringing to every child a richness and fullness of life 
heretofore considered the heritage of a favored few. 

This service is made possible by the survey, and on the basis of the 
survey it must be designed, built, and maintained. 








SHAKESPEARE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 





Cc. L. TOWNSEND 
Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 





My chief qualification for instructing in the teaching of high-school 
English is that long ago I myself taught high-school English for two 
years, and taught it very badly. But perhaps I shall be acquitted of 
vanity in offering some suggestions when I confess that they are in a 
great degree founded upon my own mistakes. 


First of all, I should like to offer a few observations upon the impor- 
tance and upon the difficulty of the teaching of English. Always bear 
in mind that you are teaching the most important subject in the cur- 
riculum, that reading is the greatest means of culture and the most 
available, that most of your pupils have never read any literature 
before, and that if you do not teach them, in the school, to love liter- 
ature, they will read none afterwards. 

Bear in mind also that it is extremely hard to interest any consid- 
erable number of pupils in subjects that seem to have no direct bear- 
ing on the practical work of everyday life. As far as he is not merely 
Shakespeare’s 

Whining schoolboy with his satchel 


And shining morning face creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school, 


the pupil usually cares only to obtain greater knowledge for bread- 
winning purposes. 

My mind to me an income is, 

And it is nothing more. 


It must be confessed, however, that the results of our teaching are 
generally reminiscent of the difficulty, rather than of the importance, 
of our task. I am more than doubtful whether the practice of using 
almost exclusively our literary classics for educational purposes has 
had any appreciable effects whatever in causing them to be more 
widely read. “They use me as a lesson book in school,” grumbled the 
author of “Idylls of the King,” “and I shall be called ‘that horri- 
ble Tennyson.’” Many of us must have had experiences not unlike 
that recorded by Canon Ainger: “I remember once to have seen a 
young girl of fourteen or fifteen who despairfully roamed up and down 
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a drawing room with one of Mr. Aldis Wright’s little orange tawny 
volumes in her hand, exclaiming wearily: ‘O, how I hate Shake- 
speare!’ ” 

Sitting in a doctor’s consulting room last year, I beguiled the time 
in listening to the conversation of three children from one of our city 
high schools. They were at odds about the personality of their teach- 
ers, the prospects of the football team, and the interest of the various 
branches of study; but when the conversation turned to literature, 
there was a unanimous agreement with the one who propounded the 
question: “Isn’t Shakespeare the silliest stuff you ever read?” 


Teacher, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your dullness, but their folly speaks. 


I never open “The Merchant of Venice” without painful memories 
of wasted hours—interminable hours they seemed then—spent in my 
high-school days, when we had to get up this one play of Shakespeare 
for college-entrance examination. Doing “The Merchant of Venice” 
for college-entrance examination meant learning practically by heart 
all the notes written by one Mr. Deighton, a learned English commen- 
tator. It meant learning selected passages by heart, and periodically 
writing character sketches, explaining with reference to the context, 
and answering such questions as: “What part is played by any three 
of the following?” We hated the play, and to all but myself, who had 
read Shakespeare as a child before the philologists and the pedants 
could spoil him for me, Shakespeare stood for everything that was dull 
and uninteresting. 

As I have just mentioned a particular play, I might take this oppor- 
tunity of suggesting that the pupil’s interest in Shakespeare may de- 
pend to some degree upon the selection of the play which introduces 
him to the study of the dramatist. Two of the plays commonly se- 
lected for this purpose seem to me unwisely chosen. “As You Like 
It,” which happened to be the play over which the three high-school 
pupils waxed so scornful, suffers from an almost total lack of story 
interest. Now, an ability to enjoy a well-told story is the only ability 
in connection with reading that the majority, even of adult readers, 
possess. And if we select a play that is weak in plot interest, we lose 
our best vantage ground from which to win the pupil’s attention. 

Again, while the trial scene in “The Merchant of Venice” is an 
admitted apex of dramatic literature, the fact that the play opens with 
two long talky-talky scenes, in which no conflict is even foreshadowed, 
tends to bore the pupil at the outset and prejudice him against the 
play. 
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The ideal plays for use in the introduction of the high-school pupil 
to Shakespeare seem to me to be “Julius Cesar,” among the tragedies, 
and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” among the comedies. 

To expatiate upon the interest of the plot of “Julius Cesar” would 
be painting the lily or gilding refined gold. For its popularity with 
even the general public I would merely point to the fact that Fritz 
Leiber, before starting as the head of a company of his own, went the 
round of the great vaudeville houses of America, presenting the forum 
scene before crowded and appreciative audiences. The difficulties of 
thought in this play are unusually few, and the character drawing, 
while brilliant, is not subtle. Moreover, no play of Shakespeare has 
so little need of the glossary for the general reader. It is as if Shake- 
speare had taken to heart Julius Cesar’s advice that a far-fetched 
word should be shunned as a ship shuns a reef. Lastly, neither teacher 
nor pupil has to face the discouraging ordeal of the slowness of the 
adolescent mind to grasp poetic, as distinct from purely dramatic, 
merit. “Julius Cesar” contains more talk than word music, more 
oratory than poetry. There is scarcely a line in the play that charms 
the ear, scarcely a line that is remembered for its intrinsic beauty, as 
distinguished from content and dramatic effectiveness. 

When we desire to take the further step of introducing the pupil to 
Shakespeare the poet, then, because the poetry is at once beautiful 
and light, the story ingenious yet clear, the characters on the surface 
and readily comprehensible, I should choose “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” This, moreover, is the least difficult of Shakespeare’s plays 
for the amateur actor to present, and is ideally adapted to out-of-door 
performances. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the objects which should be 
pursued by a teacher of English literature. Above all, we must bear 
in mind that our object is not to teach mere facts. As Bertrand Rus- 
sell has said in his Education and the Good Life: “There is not the 
slightest use either for young or old in being well informed about liter- 
ature, knowing the dates of the poets, the names of their works, and 
so on.” Everything that can be put into a handbook is worthless. 
What is valuable is great familiarity with certain examples of good 
literature. It was William James who pointed out, many years ago, 
the difference between knowledge about and acquaintance with an 
author. 

When Tennyson’s death left the office of poet laureate vacant, Queen 
Victoria said to Mr. Gladstone: “I am told that Mr. Swinburne is the 
best poet in my dominions.” There is a vast difference between know- 
ing and being told. 
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We must not allow our pupils to imitate the young lady who fastened 
up the pages of the play itself with an elastic band so that her mind 
might not be distracted from the notes. Let us strive, with the 
Greeks, for wealth of thought, not wealth of learning. Extensive 
reading, the acquisition of facts, the storing of them in the memory— 
all this is possible without any discipline or enlargement of the mind. 

To teach people how to think is the highest end of education, and to 
learn how to think is the hardest thing a man is ever called upon to do. 
Most people are only too glad to be saved the trouble of thinking for 
themselves. “Every effort of the mind is a painful effort,” said our 
college paper on one occasion. This is, of course, untrue; but it faith- 
fully represents the students’ attitude. It is true, however, that think- 
ing does require effort, and that, as most people are intellectually lazy, 
they would rather make violent physical effort than exert themselves 
mentally. 

I suppose that at this very hour in dozens of colleges thousands of 
students in hundreds of classrooms are sitting like passive buckets 
waiting to be pumped into, as Carlyle describes the process, while 
professors innumerable are pumping information into them. “Edu- 
cate” means “lead out of.” Please note that it does not mean “pour 
into.” We want to develop in our pupils an appreciation of Shake- 
speare—that is, of beauty—not to use them as passive buckets into 
which to pour information about Shakespeare. 

What is the use of making our pupils remember the date of ‘““Ham- 
let?” If they ever need to know the date—to decide a bet, for in- 
stance—they can step to the nearest encyclopedia, look it up, write it 
down, and then forget it again. It is right there in the book, avail- 
able at any time. If it is in the encyclopedia, why make them carry 
it in their heads? The date of a Shakespeare play, except for the 
purpose of fixing its place in the development of his art, seems to me 
the most trivial question on which time can be wasted. Would it lend 
an additional charm to “The quality of mercy is not strained” if we 
knew that it was written in 1594, in August, on the fifth day, on 
Wednesday, at twenty minutes past three o’clock ? 

“Boys,” said an English schoolmaster to his sixth-formers, “you 
are now to have the pleasure of reading the famous ‘dipus Tyran- 
nus,’ a storehouse of grammatical peculiarities.” Let us not trouble 
our pupils about Shakespeare’s grammar. Last summer I listened 
to a college teacher discourse for ten minutes to a class of freshmen 
upon the ungrammaticality of Hamlet, who asks, “Saw who?” instead 
of “whom.” A distinguished university professor of English some 
time ago told a class of having an impression that he had once come 
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upon a grammatical error in Shelley. “Some day before long,” he 
said, “I plan to read Shelley through and see if I can find it.” Too 
many Shakespearean scholars might be described in the words of 
Moth: “They have been at a great feast of languages and stolen the 
scraps.” But to those of you who still remain unconvinced I can 
“point with pride” to the fact that one of my fellow Ph.D.’s has writ- 
ten a thesis which has enlightened mankind on “The Syntax of the 
Infinitive in Shakespeare.” 

Two methods of presenting Shakespeare to the students are espe- 
cially to be deprecated—the historical, in which the teacher wastes 
upon the history and structure of the Shakespearean theater and the 
topography of Shakespeare’s London the scant time that is all too 
little for the appreciation of Shakespeare’s plays, and the linguistic, 
which makes the reading of a Shakespeare play a lesson in etymology 
and philology. We should not (I draw this illustration from my own 
high-school days) let our fears that the student might misconstrue 
“Doth not Brutus bootless kneel,” as meaning Brutus with his boots 
off, mislead us into forcing upon his memory the derivation of “‘boot- 
less” from the Anglo-Saxon “bot” (gain) and “leas” (without). 

Gallons of good ink have been spilt in trying to explain what Juliet 
meant by “runaway’s eyes,” and fifty different readings have been 
suggested to replace “the dram of eale.” Now, I hold that a mind 
wearied from linguistic struggles is not in a state to receive delicate 
literary impressions. The mind exhausted from such labors imbibes 
miserably little of the lessons of literature. About the meaning of 
obscure words we should trouble ourselves little or not at all. When 
we read the plays for the sake of the interest of the plot and of the 
characters and for the charm of the poetry, we do not need to stop 
and pore over an obscure passage, provided it conveys some glimmer- 
ing of sense, and nearly every one of the obscure passages does that. 
Let me rest my case here upon the high authority of the editor of the 
Variorum Shakespeare. Referring to Caliban’s words, 


Sometimes I’ll get thee young scamels from the rock, 
Furness comments as follows: 


No one knows what this word “‘scamels” means, and the attribution of an exact 
meaning to it could add nothing to the beauty and suggestiveness of the passage; 
but there has been proposed as a substitute every article of food known to man 
which begins and ends with an “s,” from shamois to sea owls. “For my part,” 
he continues, “I unblushingly confess that I do not know what “scamels” are, 
and that I prefer to retain the word in the text and to remain in utter and in- 
vincible ignorance.” 
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Again, there is one section of the introduction to a Shakespeare 
play which is skipped by every judicious teacher—that in which the 
sources of the play are set forth, often with warm fancy, and some- 
times at intolerable length. It will not add an extra thrill to the 
pupil’s enjoyment of “Hamlet” to have to commit to memory its simi- 
larities with Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy.” Forcible feeding of the stu- 
dent with unpalatable knowledge is a process by all means to be 
avoided. 

There is another pedagogical error against which we should guard 
ourselves most carefully. There is always a temptation—often irre- 
sistible, and I am myself not exempt from it—for the teacher to be 


As who should say, “I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 


Upton Sinclair writes of his professor of Latin at the college at- 
tended in his youth: “He conceived a dislike for me because I refused 
to believe things just because they were told to me. I can still see this 
old gentleman’s knitted brow and hear his angry tones as he exclaims: 
‘Mr. Sinclair, it is so because I say it is so.’ ” 

Now, we teachers are especially prone to make authority take the 
place of argument when some young barbarian, 


Deaf to all melody of sound, 
To every form of beauty blind, 


echoes George the Third’s opinion that Shakespeare is sad stuff. Too 
many of us, when we attempt to teach the appreciation of the great 
masterpieces of literature, take the position of Bramston’s “Man of 
Taste:” 


This is true taste, and whoso likes it not 
Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy, fool, and sot. 


Now, we do not want to promote an unreasoning admiration. We 
do not want to lay down critical dogmas for our pupils’ unquestioning 
acceptance. There never was better advice given to the student than 
Walt Whitman’s: “Reéxamine all that you have been told at school or 
at church, or in any book, and dismiss whatever insults your own 
soul.” 

And now let us turn from the shattering of pseudopedagogic shib- 
boleths to constructive criticism. We must never forget that, whereas 
a reader may be said to have read a history or a legal document when 


he has understood it, of literature his reading is not complete until he 
2 
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has come to love it. Alla pupil’s knowledge of a great poem is sterile 
unless it leads him to love the poem of which he learns. We want to 
make our pupils understand and, if possible, share our delight in the 
creations of Shakespeare’s art, to communicate to them our own admi- 
ration of his masterpieces. Now, we can only do this by giving rea- 
sons for the faith that is in us, by making them see in the plays things 
they would not otherwise see. Through a close and reverent examina- 
tion of Shakespeare’s masterpieces we must teach them to feel the 
beauty of parts and even of minute parts, of single lines, single words, 
sometimes even of single letters. Let me give an example of my 
meaning from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the exquisite refrain 
of the fairies’ evensong: 


Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby! 
Never harm, 
Nor spell, nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 


Notice how the use of “1,” the softest and most languishing of all 
the sounds of our language, lends to the verse a slumbrous music. 
When I do this line and letter analysis, I am not losing myself and my 
pupils in a wilderness of petty technicalities. We must remem- 
ber that beautiful poetry is produced by beautiful words, and of 
beautiful words beautiful sounds and syllables are the cause. The 
highest function of the teacher of literature is the discovery and cele- 
bration of beautiful literary things. In my own study I often labor 
for hours to try to find a way to make clear to my classes some shade 


of meaning or of beauty which I find lurking in some particular word 
or cadence. 


And, next, we want to teach our classes to feel the beauty of each 
play as a whole after we have read and discussed it in detail. To 
read, to understand, to love, and then to promote reading, understand- 
ing, love on the part of others are the first and second great com- 
mandments for the teacher of literature. 

The majority of students, after four years in high school and a fur- 
ther four years in college, know how to study—a considerable minor- 
ity cannot do even that—but they do not know how to read. The 
student who has read a book can, as a rule, give only an abstract of 
the contents and an opinion of the book’s merits that is unfounded, if 
not ill-founded. We must teach our pupils to enjoy intelligently. In 
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the realm of literature, “Blessed are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed,” is no good divinity. But while we can teach our 
classes how to read Shakespeare by analyzing his plots, his charac- 
ters, and his poetic qualities, we must never forget that the pupil’s 
critical judgment, if it is to be worth anything, must be personal to 
himself. We do not want our own views mechanically reproduced 
from a student’s notebook by the aid of a too faithful memory. We 
want his own personal ideas, even if they are immature in thought and 
imperfect in expression. In a word, we do not want to think for him, 
but to stimulate him into thinking for himself. 

But how is this Utopian ideal to be realized outside the realm of 
“Erewhon?” It can be done by a proper selection of problems for 
class discussion and by judicious examinations. I myself assign cer- 
tain problems in connection with each play, which the student must 
look into for himself before we discuss and try to solve them in the 
classroom. In Cassius’ words, 


If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me,” 


does the second “he” refer to Brutus or to Julius Cesar? Is Brutus 
the dupe of Cassius, or does Cassius merely bring Brutus’ thoughts 
to a head by raising the question of acting on them? Why does Cas- 
sius, who could not brook the domination of Cesar, submit absolutely 
to the domination of Brutus? Why did Shakespeare suppress the fact 
that Cesar had saved Brutus’ life? Such problems as these stimu- 
late not merely the thinking powers of the pupil, but also his interest 
in the play. There is no zest like the zest of the discoverer, and the 
thing that has been searched out is the thing that will be remembered. 

“Have you got up the merits and defects of ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ yet?” I overheard one normal-school student ask another. 
“Not quite,” was the reply. “I’ve done the merits; I’m learning the 
defects now.” There are several manuals of American manufacture 
by which a student may learn to pass an examination in Shakespeare 
with the least possible trouble. Not one of these crammer’s hand- 
books has any interest or merit except as a repository of facts. On 
the flyleaf of each and every one of them might justly be written the 
lines with which a Southwestern student of bygone years expressed 
his opinion of a certain textbook on Shakespeare: 


If there should come a second flood, 

For refuge hither fly. 
Though all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry. 
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The result of the training we have given our pupils should be to 
enable them to find out why they like a play of Shakespeare or why 
they dislike it, so that when they give an opinion they will be uttering 
not simply a repetition of something that somebody else has said, but 
something that they actually do think and feel. Do not let your pu- 
pils’ minds become mere sluiceways for the thoughts of others—your 
own or the editor’s. The question should not be, Is their opinion right 
in your opinion? but, Have they an opinion worth hearing? Can they 
give reasons for the faith or the unfaith that is in them? To test 
that should be the aim of your examination paper. Do not let them 
repeat the old laudatory commonplaces; do not tolerate the kind of 
conventional criticism based on platitudes and seasoned with superla- 
tives that might pass muster in a paper read to some fashionable 
women’s club. 

The fairest and surest test of a student’s mastery of a subject is 
given by putting a question requiring some additional thought—a 
question for which no direct and complete answer can be found in his 
notes or textbook. 

I shall confine my illustrations here to a few questions dealing with 
the forum scene in “Julius Cesar.” 

The student’s sense of the distinction between the dramatic and 
the undramatic may be tested by asking him to show what Shake- 
speare gained by altering the following facts recorded in his source. 
In “Plutarch” several days elapse between Cesar’s murder and his 
funeral. Brutus’ speech is not delivered in connection with the fu- 
neral. When he speaks, the people simply listen to him in silence. A 
day elapses between the speech of Brutus and Antony’s funeral ora- 
tion. The people know the contents of the will, and are favorable to 
Antony from the first. Some weeks pass between Antony’s speech 
and the departure from Rome—it is not a flight—of Brutus and Cas- 
sius. 

Again, the student’s understanding of the significance of this scene 
can be tested by reminding him that it has been stated that Shake- 
speare underestimates the influence of mankind in the mass on the 
making of history, and asking him to discuss this statement in the 
light of the forum scene. 

Or, lastly, since “Macbeth” is so often included in the high-school 
course along with “Julius Cesar,” the student’s appreciation of the 
characters of both Macbeth and Brutus may be tested by requiring 
him to discuss the statement of Morton Luce, based upon the passage 
beginning, “Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed,” that Bru- 
tus is a murderer who deserves a sterner penalty than even Macbeth. 
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And now may I venture upon a word of advice to the young and 
inexperienced teachers among my readers as to the methods of study- 
ing a Shakespeare play before presenting it to their classes? I would 
suggest that, before you take up a play with your pupils, you read it 
through once as uninterruptedly as possible to get an impression of 
it as a whole, and that while you are studying it with your class you 
read it outside class a second time more slowly, judging as you read. 
“To know how to read a book appreciatively, judging it as you go 
without ceasing to enjoy it, is almost the whole secret of the critic’s 
art,” Sainte Beuve has said. And this should be the ideal for the 
intelligent reader. Ask yourself at the end of each passage what par- 
ticular poetic beauties it contains; ask yourself at the end of each 
scene, “What has this scene done to advance the story, and what light 
has been thrown by it on the characters?” Try to form a definite 
conception of each of the characters of the play, and, if you have the 
power to imagine or visualize, try to see the play as you read it. Read 
and feel and picture and think over, and then again think over and 
picture and feel and read the great things. 

And do not be discouraged by the fact that your task is more ardu- 
ous than that of the instructor in language, mathematics, or the nat- 
ural sciences. Steep indeed is the Hill of Difficulty which the teacher 
of literature must surmount. 

The works of the great masters cannot receive any final and conclu- 
sive appreciation. Each age—one might almost say each individual 
mind—among their readers must appreciate them for itself and find 
in them what it brings the power and the will to find. It is the prov- 
ince of the teacher of literature to bring to bear on a masterpiece 
whatever experience, whatever perception, his young, necessarily un- 
developed pupils have. They cannot compass an appreciation of all 
that the master put into his work. Neither, probably, can the 
teacher. Nevertheless, it is possible for the teacher of literature to 
arouse in young people, or to pass on to them, something of the mean- 
ing and beauty the writing contains that otherwise might not reach 
them. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


E. A. COLLINS 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 


To what extent are members of the faculties of state teachers col- 
leges contributors to educational magazines? Who are the greatest 
contributors to these periodicals? In order to answer these ques- 
tions, 3,368 articles were tabulated, from six of the leading educa- 
tional magazines.!. The articles were tabulated in the order of their 
appearance in the magazines. The six magazines chosen were selected 
almost at random, but are, so far as can be ascertained, both high- 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO MAGAZINES 

















Years 
Contributors 

1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | Totals 

| Ea 208 177 | 231 235 | 246 | 240 | 197 | 1,534 
Beacners Colleses................-. 2 4 6 13 18 14 6 63 
Normal Schools..................- 26 30 22 23 18 18 8 145 
Public Schools..................-.- 24 30 36 39 31 26 27 213 
8 eee 19 18 39 41 48 37 44 246 
State Departments__..........---- 14 12 10 16 13 10 9 84 
Nn SS ae 28 23 13 27 25 19 28 163 
ie craic tance oats er onikincaceent 12 4 3 5 7 3 3 37 
OE es 10 9 8 9 3 7 10 56 
City Teachers Colleges. .........-- 4 7 8 4 3 0 2 28 
eee pee 25 15 23 32 54 79 43 271 
U. S. Bureau of Education__.____-- 0 7 11 7 5 1 2 33 
a l 5 0 2 1 3 2 14 
SOLE: 63 75 69 53 63 78 80 481 
a SERS See 436 | 416 | 479 | 506 | 535 535 } 461 3,368 
































grade in standard and open freely to contributions from the profes- 
sion in general. The articles were tabulated under fourteen headings, 
as shown in the accompanying table. Under the caption of “public 
schools” are included all articles by directors of research, supervisors, 
and public-school teachers, exclusive of high-school teachers, princi- 





*The following magazines were included: 

(a) Journal of Educational Research, 1920-26. 

(b) School Review, 1920-26. 

(c) Elementary School Journal, 1920-26. 

(d) Educational Administration and Supervision, 1920-25. 
(e) School and Society, 1920-26. 

(f) Peabody Journal of Education, 1928-26. 
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pals, and superintendents. Where it was impossible to determine 
whether a teacher belonged to a public or private school the article is 
tabulated in the miscellaneous group. “Superintendents” includes 
assistant superintendents, associate superintendents, deputy superin- 
tendents, and county superintendents. Vice principals are included 
under the heading “principals.” State colleges are differentiated 
from other colleges, and include state agricultural colleges and state 
colleges for women. The caption “colleges” includes all professors 
associated with academic schools so designated, such as Swathmore, 
Bryn Mawr, and Will Mayfield colleges. In the miscellaneous group 
are tabulated all authors that could not be included under any of the 
other captions. It includes authors not associated with any school, 
so far as could be determined, business men, manufacturers, bishops 
and ministers, members of the General Education Board, of state 
boards of education, of public-school boards, of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, and of the National Geographic Society, directors of art muse- 
ums, architects, and members of advertising firms. This wide inclu- 
siveness makes the number under the miscellaneous group large as 
compared to other groups. Summer-session and exchange professors 
are listed where they were then teaching. In cases where there were 
two authors stated for an article the first one listed was given the 
credit. 

It is seen that university professors were by far the greatest con- 
tributors. In the total of 3,368 articles, 1,534, or 45 per cent, were 
contributed by university professors. Only 63, or 1.8 per cent of the 
total number of articles, were contributed by state teachers-college 
faculty members. The ratio of production by these two agents is 25 
to 1. Normal-school teachers were greater contributors than were 
those teaching in teachers colleges. Public-school and high-school 
teachers also are more prolific writers than teachers-college professors, 
while superintendents more than double the number of articles written 
by members of teachers-college faculties. It is also seen that there 
was a gradual increase of articles produced in state teachers colleges 
from 1920 until 1924, and that since 1924 there has been a decided 
decrease. The greatest aggregate number of contributed articles, of 
all authorships, in these six magazines was published in 1922. 


WHY IS RESEARCH LACKING IN TEACHERS COLLEGES? 


Why do not state teachers-college faculties write as many articles 
as other college men and women, or even as many as public-school 
teachers? There may be several contributing causes. As a rule, 
teachers-college faculties are compelled to teach many more hours per 
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week than are university professors. By the time a professor has 
prepared for eighteen or more classes per week he does not have any 
spare time for research or other study. 

Another reason is that research is perhaps not stressed as a major, 
indispensable activity of the faculty in state teachers colleges as it is 
in universities. A university professor will devote to research and 
writing a definite portion of his regularly programed time, since the 
purpose of his school and of his position is creative thought and study. 
The whole atmosphere of a university is charged with research. The 
teaching of graduate courses and the association with each other of 
men and women who are doing research work stimulate toward great 
effort along this line. The teachers-college faculty meet their three 
or four classes of undergraduates daily, instruct from one hundred to 
two hundred rather immature students as well as they can, and content 
themselves with the realization that they have done a day’s work. 

Teachers-college faculties are not, as a rule, encouraged by their 
institutions to make educational contributions, either in the form of 
textbooks or research articles. Seldom, it is true, is the administra- 
tion directly antagonistic to such studies. Usually there is, in gen- 
eral, a quiet assumption that a man who has it “in him” to investi- 
gate, to create, and to write will somehow do it, as a personal enter- 
prise, quite without official notice, encouragement, or even allowance 
on the day’s program. A good contribution often gives pleasure. If 
a faculty member makes a contribution, his president and his col- 
leagues are pleased. But administrators do not insist that their fac- 
ulties make creative studies. In the crowded teachers college, instruc- 
tion must come first. Its absence is conspicuous and immediately 
condemnatory of the institution. It may not be sacrificed or even 
substantially cut down without severely penalizing the college, the 
department, and the teacher. Presidents, deans, and heads of depart- 
ments realize that their faculties are overloaded with classes. But 
teachers-college instructional staffs are greatly undermanned ; because 
they are, something must be sacrificed; and research, important as it 
is, is the phase which now suffers most. 

There may be another contributing cause. In universities the fac- 
ulties are generally more highly trained than in the teachers colleges. 
This is due not altogether to initial training, for the doctorate is be- 
coming regularly established for the one as for the other. But the 
fact that graduate work is generally carried on in universities and only 
to a very slight extent in state teachers colleges enables one faculty to 
keep ever growing and retards the other to aspirations and accom- 
plishments hardly beyond the achievements of their own individual 
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formal graduate training. The only remedy for this condition, per- 
haps ultimately not impossible, is obvious. 

It is the opinion of many educators that wherever educational work 
is done, whether in the public school, college, or university, there 
should be also research and experimental work industriously carried 
forward. Public-school and teachers-college instructors should make 
contributions to periodicals in their respective fields. If a teachers- 
college instructor does not live in an atmosphere of experiment and 
other research, but adheres chiefly to the textbooks which he teaches 
from year to year, he is certain to become intellectually fossilized, 
although his personality and instructional skill may continue as attrac- 
tive as ever. If he does make experimental studies, it is his duty as 
well as privilege to give to the world, through published articles, the 
benefit of his knowledge. The professional training of teachers can 
go forward only haltingly until there is firmly established in the teach- 
ers-college world insurance that specialists in this field shall not be 
such slaves to routine as to be stunted in their own growth. 




































MOTIVATING CHILDREN’S READING 





H. W. GUENTHER and FELICIA PADEN 
Northeastern Oklahoma State Teachers College 





Proper motivation is a problem of great concern to every successful 
teacher of primary reading. Genuine interest is so significant that 
everything else must be subordinated to it. Real interest, once 
aroused, makes it possible to overcome many otherwise insurmount- 
able obstacles. Psychology teaches very definitely that there are 
certain basic factors upon which interest depends. A child feels inter- 
ested, for instance, in something which belongs to him. In agricul- 
ture it has been possible to get many boys and girls genuinely inter- 
ested in farm life by giving them an acre of corn or cotton to raise or 
a pig or cow to bring up. They become interested because they expe- 
rience the satisfaction which comes from personal responsibility. 
The child in this case comes to feel that the thing he is dealing with 
is his, and that he is the agent upon whom certain consequences 
depend. 

Now, it is precisely this same appreciation of personal responsibil- 
ity which operates in every type of activity. Writing compositions 
or reading stories become active or passive affairs accordingly as the 
child feels that he has an active part in them. In reading a story, for 
example, a small child may become genuinely enthusiastic over the 
story because he can project himself, by means of his vivid imagina- 
tion, into the characters of the story. This process of projection 
changes, in a measure, his interest from passive to active participa- 
tion. In composition, however, the problem of motivation is not so 
easy. The traditional method of teaching this latter subject, unre- 
lated as it is, for the most part, to the real interests of the child, causes 
it to be one of the most monotonous and unresponsive subjects in the 
entire course of study. 

For the purpose of creating genuine interest in reading and util- 
izing the above-mentioned principle of personal responsibility, Mrs. 
Paden, of the primary department of Northeastern State Teachers 
College, has launched a little experiment! which thus far seems to 
have wonderful possibilities and even presents the probability of 
changing many of the existing methods of teaching reading. In brief, 
Mrs. Paden is doing this: She is giving each grade in the primary 





'The suggestion was drawn from course lectures by Miss Lucy Gage, of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 
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department the project of making a reader. Each child will have a 
story in this reader, the story being written with the help of the 
teacher and the members of the class. The child is asked what he 
wishes to write about. After he has selected a subject, the teacher 
by questions leads him to work out his story, the other children indi- 
rectly suggesting and guiding the child whose story is being developed. 
By allowing all members of the class to contribute ideas, the socialized 
recitation plan is fostered. 

After the story has been tentatively written, it is then reconstructed 
with the help of the teacher into the best and most interesting words. 
The fact is emphasized that the class is writing a book and that each 
story therein must be the best each member can do. After the story 
has been thus critically reorganized, it is mimeographed, and then 
used as a reading lesson for the entire class. Later all the stories are 
bound together and form the reader. A space is left on each page, 
above the story, for illustration. Each child illustrates the stories in 
his book as he pleases—by drawing, paper cutting, or cut-outs from 
magazines. The children are delighted with their projects, and inter- 
est runs high. No attempt is made, however, to teach an art lesson. 
The child is asked to express himself in some natural way. 

Below is a story by one of the pupils in the second grade of the 
training school: 

STORY OF A LITTLE BROWNIE 
(By Tate Edmonson) 

Once upon a time there was a little brownie. He worked very hard. He was a 
funny little fellow. His name was Brownie Soap Suds. He wore queer pointed 
shoes and a queer pointed cap. His suit was brown. It was an old suit, but it 
was clean and neat. He lived in a tub of soap suds. His work was to help keep 
people clean. He visited children every day, but they could not see him. The 
fairy queen sends him so he can make them think to wash their faces and comb 
their hair. 

One night he came to my house. I was just going to bed. I had forgotten to 
wash my face and hands. Just as I lay down, I heard a sharp little voice. It 
seemed to come from right under my pillow. It seemed to say: “You dirty little 
boy, aren’t you ashamed to treat your nice white pillow that way?” Then I 
knew it was Brownie Soap Suds talking. I tell you, I hopped out of bed in a 
hurry. I washed my face and hands, and just as I fell asleep I heard him say: 


“Now, little boy so clean and neat, 
Sleep and dream of pleasure sweet.” 

The lines of the mimeographed sheet are double-spaced in order to 
make the reading easy. It is rather interesting to note the vocabu- 
lary used by children in these stories. The words are fully as diffi- 
cult as those found in the average second-grade reader. And the thing 
of especial interest is that the words represent the child’s own vocab- 
ulary. 



























A COMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
TEACHING AND ACADEMIC TEACH- 
ING IN TENNESSEE 





SIDNEY B. HALL and EMMETT BLLIS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





This brief study compares the full-time teachers of academic sub- 
jects with the full-time teachers of vocational agriculture in the thirty- 
two Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture high schools of the state of 
Tennessee which employ an instructor in agriculture giving full time 
to his subject. 

For the purpose of this study a full-time academic teacher is one 
who teaches academic subjects only and, although he may devote a 
part of his time to the keeping of the study hall or the library, is in 
no sense responsible for the administration of the school. Further- 
more, no academic teacher was considered in this study who taught 
daily fewer than four single-period groups or three laboratory groups. 
A full-time teacher of vocational agriculture is one who gives all his 
time to the subject. He does not teach other subjects nor give any of 
his time to administrative duties. A part of his work, however, is 
in the field, directing projects. 


In order to make a comparison, certain items were selected which 
could be reduced to a comparable basis. They are as follows : 


—_ 


Local tenure. 

. Total teaching experience. 

Amount of training above the high school. 

Degrees—kind of, and per cent of, teachers holding each kind. 
. Length of contract. 

. Salary—mean, median. 

. Average size of classes. 

Number of class groups met daily. 

Number of class hours taught daily. 

Daily load in “pupil class hours.’””! 
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‘A “pupil class hour,” as used in this study, means one pupil for a regular class 
period of forty-five minutes. 
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11. Daily load in “pupil clock hours.’’2 
12. Cost of instruction per “pupil clock hour.” 


The raw data for the study was drawn from the office of the State 
High School Supervisor. A total of one hundred and twelve high 
schools in Tennessee report a teacher of vocational agriculture, but in 
only thirty-two does he give his entire time to his special subject. 
From these this study was made. Additional information was secured 
from the State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture. 

In order to make a comparative study of the two groups of teachers 
it was necessary to organize the data and make computations. The 
data in the reports to the State Department of Education were care- 
fully summarized. In studying the summarized data, certain condi- 
tions were assumed. In the absence of definite information on the 
point, it was assumed that the number of pupils in the various classes 
remained constant throughout the school year. No attempt was made 
to determine or allow for actual fluctuations of enrollment or the 
amount of time lost by pupils during the school year. 





*A “pupil clock hour,” as used in this study, means one pupil for a period of 
sixty minutes. 


SUMMARIZED REPORT 
ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS 


Vocational 


Academic Agriculture 
Teachers Teachers 
D. N TORND SONG: on cn cwnue 3.3 yYs. 2.78 yrs. 
2. Average total teaching experience -_------------- 7.0 yrs. 6.75 yrs. 
3. Average amount of training above the high school_ 4.0 yrs. 4,25 yrs. 
4. Degrees—kind of, and per cent of, teachers with 
each kind: 
I nd ae cea cee ie mealies 2.2% 6.3% 
I ca in aintticin nana ae 54.8% 9.4% 
ES I ee eee 31.2% 29.1% 
tn a amenaeemane 00.00% 56.2% 
ALE EEL TOE 11.8% 00.0% 
en a 2.2% 6.3% 
Zou) aecnelors Gegree .............=..-....- 86.0% 93.7% 
a cigs Alasaain 11.8% 00.0% 
5. Average length of contract (months)*_.-.._------ 9.0 12.0 
6. Salary:? 
Average salary for twelve months___-_------- $2,157.92 
Median salary for twelve months___--_------- 2,124.90 
Average salary for nine months____--__------ $1,257.62 1,618.44 
Median salary for nine months_____---------- 1,232.11 1,626.12 





*All vocational agriculture teachers are elected for twelve months. Presum- 
ably, they are paid in twelve equal installments by the calendar month. However, 
in ie instances they are paid at the same time that the academic teachers are 
paid. 

*The salary of the vocational agriculture teacher, as listed here, is net salary, 
and was secured by subtracting the average annual “traveling expense” from the 
gross salary. 
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7. Average size of all classes (pupils) _.._._.__..-__-- 21.9 14.6 
8. Average number of class groups met daily___-__--_ 5.4 2.5 
9. Average number of “class hours” taught daily____- 5.54° 5.0° 
10. Average daily load in “pupil class hours”_..____-_- 123.2 73.18 
11. Average daily load in “pupil clock hours”__..___-- 92.6 54.89 
12. Average cost of classroom instruction per “pupil 
clock hour” 


cig ei In ss ic ar ie enon $00.066 $00.116 


An elaboration of certain features in the summarized report will 
probably contribute to a better understanding. In the first place, it 
is shown that the academic teachers ranked first from the standpoint 
of local tenure, although both groups rank low. Again, the academic 
teachers ranked first on “total teaching experience.” The raw data, 
however, show that there is more consistency among the vocational 
agriculture teachers in this respect. Among the academic teachers 
we found a large number who were beginners and, on the other hand, 
a large group who had taught for many years. These two large groups 
helped materially to increase the average teaching experience of the 
academic group and, at the same time, to reduce the average amount 
of training above the high school. With scarcely an exception, it was 
the old teachers who did not have as much as a four-years’ college 
training. Concerning the vocational agriculture teachers, high stand- 
ards were set from the beginning. On the whole, however, it appears 


that the teachers from both groups are well trained for the work they 
are doing. : 


Under item number seven, one will note a wide variation in the 
length of the contract. It was found that academic teachers were 
employed for the regular school year of nine months, while all voca- 
tional agriculture teachers were hired for twelve calendar months. 
During the period from the time school is out until school opens again 
in the fall the vocational agriculture teachers are directing and check- 
ing up on the project work in the community. To them this is a reg- 
ular part of the year’s work. 

Under item six, concerning salary, certain computations were made 
in order to reduce this item to a comparable basis. The salaries of the 
vocational agriculture teachers were all reduced to a nine-months 
basis. In doing this, certain assumptions were made. In the first 
place, traveling expenses were subtracted from the gross salary, since 
each vocational agriculture teacher is required to pay his own travel- 
ing expenses. Information on this point relative to each vocational 
agriculture teacher was not available. Through the courtesy of the 


*In this item the laboratory periods of those academic teachers who taught sci- 
ence courses were taken into consideration. 

‘Since all vocational agriculture classes meet for two “class-hour” periods, it 
was necessary to multiply the “average number of class groups met daily” by two. 


— —— we a ee a a. 
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State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, however, we found that 
a previous study along this line had revealed that the average travel- 
ing expense for vocational agriculture teachers is two hundred fifty 
dollars and twenty cents. In this study, then, we assumed that each 
one’s traveling expense was the same, and upon that assumption we 
proceeded to reduce the gross salary of each one by the amount speci- 
fied above. Furthermore, it was assumed that the work of the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher was worth precisely as much during the 
summer as at other periods; hence, we multiplied that which remained 
from the annual salary of each vocational agriculture teacher after 
traveling expenses had been subtracted by nine-twelfths in order to 
have the salaries of both groups reduced to a nine-months basis. Un- 
der item six will be found the mean as well as the median salary of 
both groups upon a nine-months basis. 


It will be noted under item seven that, for both groups, the average 
size of all classes is small, although those of the academic group are 
the larger by fifty per cent. In item number nine we found that the 
academic teachers taught, on an average, approximately ten per cent 
more “class hours” daily than the vocational agriculture teachers. 
This fact, together with the fact that the academic group have larger 
classes, makes clear why the academic teachers have a much heavier 
load in terms of “pupil class hours” as well as “pupil clock hours.” 
When reduced to a percentage basis, we find that the load of the aca- 
demic teacher is heavier by approximately sixty-nine per cent. 

In computing the cost of classroom instruction per “pupil clock 
hour” for each group, we were again forced to begin with a funda- 
mental assumption. Being unable to know exactly how much of each 
teacher’s time was spent in actual “classroom instruction,” we resorted 
to the following plan: In the proceedings of both the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States we found 
that a standard day’s work for a teacher is seven “class hours” of forty- 
five minutes each. With this as a basis, we took the number of “class 
hours” taught daily by each teacher and divided that number by seven 
in order to determine what per cent of the school day was devoted 
to “classroom instruction.” Then, having already found the daily 
wage of each teacher, we multiplied that amount by the per cent of 
time each teacher gave to “classroom instruction.” Having done this 
for both groups, we computed the total amount spent each day for 
“classroom instruction” and divided each total by the respective total 
number of pupil clock hours taught daily by each group, in order to 
find the average cost of “classroom instruction” per “pupil clock hour” 
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for each group. The results of the procedure are reported under item 
twelve in the summarized report. 

We are aware that this brief study has defects. Quite possibly a 
more elaborate technique could have been devised. It seemed, how- 
ever, that in this particular study certain data which would have been 
called for under a more elaborate technique could not readily be se- 
cured. Various assumptions had to be made. But it is quite doubt- 
ful that the final results of this particular study would have been 
affected to any appreciable degree had there been facts to replace 
assumptions. 


We feel justified in drawing the following conclusions: 


1. The study reveals the existence of a definite problem which de- 
serves thoughtful attention and study. 


2. The teachers of both groups appear, on the average, to be rea- 
sonably well trained for the work they are doing. 


3. A technique has been developed in this study which might prove 
helpful toward similar studies. 


4. The variations found between the two groups of teachers have 
not been as wide as expected. 


5. The cost of instruction for pupils of both groups could be reduced 
by providing for larger class units. 

6. According to this study, the average cost of classroom instruc- 
tion per pupil clock hour for vocational agriculture is approximately 
twice as great as for academic instruction. “Classroom instruction” 
in this instance includes the project work of agriculture teachers. 
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A STUDY OF DICTION CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 





T. H. SCHUTTE 
Woman’s College of Alabama 





Studies dealing with the mechanics of reading, with eye movements, 
with vocabulary, with speed of reading, or with comprehension are 
by no means uncommon. The matter of diction, however, seems to 
be a much-neglected field in research work. The writer has long been 
impressed by the careless expression used by many educated people 
as well as by students. He has often suspected that the paucity of 
ideas on the part of students may in no small measure be due to gen- 
eral habits of slovenliness typified by the inexact diction employed by 
them. Further, may not a part of the vagueness of ideas be due to 
the fact that students often have only a partial meaning of words or 
expressions and do not analyze clearly what is meant? They then 
come to class with a partial knowledge and a mediocrity of ability to 
express the little they know. The fragmentary knowledge they have 
soon seems to vanish. Could not the student assure much greater 
permanence of facts and principles learned if he were careful in his 
choice of words so he would at all times say exactly what he means? 

The writer was so impressed with poor expressions on the part of 
students that he set out to keep records of faulty diction employed in 
oral and written English. The study resulted in “The Schutte Eng- 
lish Diction Test,” published by the Public School Publishing Com- 
pany. This is a sixteen-page pamphlet containing samples of correct 
and incorrect diction to be checked by the student. 

The directions for taking the test require merely that the subject 
check all rectangles in which errors appear in the test. The follow- 
ing quotation contains the first thirteen lines of the test. Instead of 
being included in rectangles, the expressions are here shown in italics. 


At about} eight o’clock in the morning in late summer? with a crowd’ of twenty- 
five people I started out* on a sight seeings expedition in Northern Arizona. During 
the few months since we located® in Flagstaff we had been contemplating on? taking 
this trip. It was one of our characteristics’ to go in search for® all available° infor- 
mation. We got several pamphlets treating on various places we wished"? to visit. 
At first!8 we found it sort of1* difficult to leave go of 15 our old faulty impression of 
the Baby State.16 As17 we were all raised'§ in the Middle West we had shared in'® 
the common ignorance regarding Arizona and had been disinterested?° in the scenery. 
We had thought of the state mainly as a vast expanse?’ of sand, cactus, and sagebrush, 
infested2? with rattlesnakes, peopled?% chiefly by primitive Indians and scorched with 
torrid heat. We had thought its principle?+ attraction? was its healthy?¢ climate. 

3 
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In the fall of 1927 this diction test was given to one hundred and 
fifty. college freshmen women about a month after the beginning of 
the fall semester. The following tabulation shows the results ob- 
tained—tthe per cent of diction consciousness revealed for the various 
words and expressions indicated in the test. By “diction conscious- 
ness” is meant correct judgment as to whether or not an expression 
contains faulty diction. For example, the diction consciousness of 
“near by” is given as 14.7%. This means that only 14.7% of the 
students exercised correct judgment on the use of this word in the 
context given. 


THE DICTION CONSCIOUSNESS FOR VARIOUS EXPRESSIONS 


A. ee and expressions in which a diction consciousness of 10% to 19.99% was 
shown. 

1. Fully appreciate 5. While 8. Got 

2. Wire 6. While 9. Near by 

3. Aggravating 7. School 10. Phenomena 

4, Home 

B. ee and expressions in which a diction consciousness of 20% to 29.99% was 
shown. 

1. As 10. Individuals 19. Former 

2. Endorse 11. Gentleman 20. Portrayals 

3. Each other 12. Coincidence 21. Strata 

4. Whose 13. Begged 22. Phases 

5. As high as 14. Hired girl 23. Sole factor 

6. Peeking 15. Finest 24. Demanded him 

7. Continuously 16. Indulge 25. Selection 

8. In our midst 17. Observance 26. Mutual 

9. Stop 18. Such 

C. Words and expressions in which a diction consciousness of 30% to 39.9% was 
shown. 

1. Characteristics 9. Proposition 17. Grip 

2. Disinterested 10. The ones 18. Pictorial 

3. Healthy 11. Lines 19. Per cent 

4. Started 12. Proposed 20. In 

5. Proven 13. Fixed 21. Party 

6. Claimed 14, Hustle 22. Notorious 

7. Most perfectly 15. Up to date 23. By 

8. Have 16. Pair of blankets 24. Taken voice 

D. Words and expressions in which a diction consciousness of 40% to 49.9% was 
shown. 

1. Shared in 13. Said 25. Show 

2. Quite a few 14. Objective 26. Well posted 

3. All parts 15. Quite a few 27. Relations 

4. Other times 16. Received 28. Alternative 

5. Between each one 17. Lovely 29. Mean 

6. Providing 18. Expected 30. Who 

7. Either 19. Not that vivid 31. Postals 

8. Element 20. We partook 32. Cunning 

9. Phone 21. So 33. Could 

10. That 22. Loaning 34. Date 

11, Line 23. Deal 35. Per hour 

12. Help 24. Secondly 
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. Alright 





shown, 
Located 16. 
. Principle 37. 
. Concluded 18. 
Much enthused 19. 
Transpired 20. 
Except 21. 
Rarely ever 2. 
. Set out 23. 
You 24, 
. Reaches 25. 
. All the brighter 26. 
. Sundown or sunup 27. 
. Badly 28. 
. Through 29. 


. Not to exceed 
. Words and expressions in which a diction consciousness of 60% to 69.9% was 





. At close range 





So that 

Would liked 
Calculate 
Figure 

In hopes 
Shape 

Wait on 
Doing away with 
Brought forth 
Hear to it 
Gotten 

Liable 

Size 

On the side 


30. 


31 
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. Words and expressions in which a diction consciousness of 50% to 59.9% was 


Lest 
. Downing 


32. Ugl 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


41. I 


42 


. Ugly 
. Mad 

. When 

. This far 

. Show up 

. Until 

. Fix the same 
. Away 

. Complected 
nto 

. Underhanded 


43. S 


. Show 


34. i.e. 


35 
36 
37 


38. 


39 


40. 


. Like 
. After having started 
. Were on account of 
Such as 
. Shaken of 

Off 4 


41. Got 


42 


43. W 


44 
45 
46 


. Go 
. Considerably 
anted 

. His making 
. Cute 

. No good 


47. Had piano and violin 
48. In the line of 
49. No use 


which a diction consciousness of 70% to 79.9% was 


shown. 
Search for 18. Nice 
Raised 19. Fix 
Because of 20. Had had 
Biased 21. Woods 
Minor 22. Setting 
Plenty 23. Bantering 
Elegant 24. That way 
Affect 25. Such caution that 
Overly 26. To any 
Less 27. No place 

. Apt 28. Those kind 

. Take in 29. Farther side 

. Planned on 30. Home 

. Too drenching 31. Effects 

. Eating houses 32. Help but cry 

. Right away 33. Accordingly 

. And 

. Words and expressions in 

shown. 

. Contemplating on 26. Obviate 
Peopled 27. Awfully 
Took no stock in 28. Divide up 
Somebody’s else 29. His own 
Every place 30. Rather 
Magnificent 31. Staple 
Degree 32. Real 
Reason is on account of 33. In 

. Immutable 34, In a night 

. Lay 35. If no avail 

. Cannot seem to 36. Grand 

. Try and climb 37. Outside of 

. None 38. Awaited 

. Most every day 39. Lest 

. Hardly 40. So 

. In 41. So 

. And ete. 42. Spectacle 

. Any place 43. Inside of 

. Enough so that 44, Cry out loud 

. Put in 45. Frighten 

. Likely to be heavy 46. Scared 

. Sparsely 47. Fierce 

. The same as 48. Swell 

. Not a one 49. Close view 


. Write up 

. Guessed 

. Quite a little 

. Dealing on 

. Firstly 

. Well 

. Which 

. Charge them of 
. Hung 

. Afraid 

. Might not have 
Mounts 

. Bank on 

. Strata 

. Drownded 

. Where 

. Starting point 
. Put in an appearance 
. Data 

. Getting up 

. Have asked 

; ict 


. Almost 
. Drug 
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H. Words and expressions in which a diction consciousness of 80% to 89.9% was 


shown, 

1, At first 26. Accessible 51. Going on eight 
2. Vast expanse 27. Inevitable 52. Group 

3. Infested 28. Sized up 53. To get to 

4. Each time 29. By 54. Every so often 
5. Things 30. Good 55. Purpose 

6. Behold 31. Between us all 56. Losing out 

7. Off of 32. Accept 59. Grandeur 

8. Topic 33. Would have taken 60. Sight of money 
9. Aspect 34, Seldom ever 61. Ways 

10. Below 35. Outside of 62. Would 

11. From 36. Extra 63. Had not have been 
12. Contrasts 37. Very common 64. Company 

13. Fascinated 38. Some 65. Well 

14. There 39. Balance 66. Feared 

15. Variety 40. Marvelous 67. Turbulent 

16. Way out 41. Most all 68. Into 

17. In back of 42. And 69. Going to 

18. Being accustomed 48. Seurrying 70. Received 

19. So 44. Nearly 71. Plenty strong enough 
20. Kind of ugly 45. Awe-inspiring 72, Unaccustomed 
21. Formerly 46. Take it 73. Gorgeous 

22. This order 47. Lay 74. Runs 

23. Doubt but what 48. Over with 75. To 
24. Considerable 49. Seized with fear 76. Got 
25. Since 50. Of five years old 

I. Words and expressions in which a diction consciousness of 90% to 100% was 

shown. 

1. At about 25. Challenge 49. Gazing 

2. Late summer 26. Outlined 50. Explore 

3. Crowd 27. Realized 51. If 

4. Started out 28. One 52. Parties 

5. Sight seeing 29. Bunches 53. Into 

6. Available 30. Till 54, Observation 

7. Treating on 31. Thought it strange 55. Wanted 

8. Wished 32. Inferior than 56. Might of had 
9. Sort of 33. Arts 57. Don’t 

10. Leave go of 34. Few places 58. Had right 

11. Baby state 35. Each 59. Condition 

12. Attraction 36. Different than 60. Sorry 
13. Hesitated 37. One 61. Party 

14, Excursions 38. Would better 62. Such rapids so that 
15. Sights 39. Although 63. Until 

16. Learned 40. Preferred 64. Where 

17. Found 41. Uncommon 65. Amused 

18. Nowhere near 42. Though 66. Pose 

19. Gradually 43. Heaps 67. A sort of 
20. Meager 44, Highly tinted 68. Offered 
21. Had of 45. Remembered of 69. Party 
22. Would of 46. Expected 70. Wanted in 

23. Vicinity 47. Colors 71. Onto 
24. Surrounding 48. Sit 72. Had seen 


The above record tells its own story, which it would do still more 
forcefully if studied with the Diction Test at hand so that the context 
in which the various expressions appear might be read. Only one 


rectangle scored 100% diction consciousness. It contains the phrase 
“had of.” 
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This brief study clearly reveals the fact that persons graduated 
from high school (at least the members of this particular group of one 
hundred and fifty women) are highly inaccurate in their choice of 
words. This especially seems true when we note that for ninety-five 
of the rectangles a diction consciousness below 50% was revealed. 

Although faulty diction may not distort meaning, it certainly jeop- 
ardizes it decidedly. At any rate, good diction is an earmark of 
learning, and we believe that it also is a good index of general mental 
habits. 








WHY THE SCHOOL NEEDS A WELL-ADMINISTERED 
LIBRARY 





PEARL G. CARLSON and JACKSON E. TOWNE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





school library service means for the child a new world of spiritual 
and intellectual adventure. It means for the teacher untold increase in resources 
and power. It means for the school a new atmosphere of learning, a new vision 
of things intellectual, and a unifying force of the highest significance. It means 
for the home new elements of common interest and the revival of reading aloud. 


It means for democracy increasing vigor and security—Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan. 


In this optimistic light the editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, writing in the Library Journal for February 
1, 1929, foresees the advantages of the library for the school. 

Who has not observed, as Mr. Morgan puts it, “that present con- 
ceptions of education point to a future curriculum richer and more 
varied than anything hitherto conceived?” The increasing effort to 
provide for individual differences, the curriculum “in terms of expe- 
rience to be assimilated,” rather than mere points to be memorized, 
is an obvious trend; and the heavier demand of such a curriculum 
upon books, in the sense of a collection constituting a library rather 
than a mere shelf of textbooks, is equally obvious. 

As librarians and instructors in library science, the authors of this 
paper have frequent occasion to consider those types of books which 
are generally regarded as belonging in the average adequate school 
library. Here is one way to realize what a good library can mean 
to a school. Books must be provided that will supplement the curric- 
ulum ; that will answer reference questions, such as dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, and statistical almanacs; that will supply general cultural 
development, as do the great classics of the world in poetry and prose; 
that will interest students in the history, existing conditions, and pos- 
sibilities of their own community and environment; that will aid in 
the various extra-curricular activities of the school—literary, dra- 
matic, musical, athletic, debating, and other clubs and groups; that 
will offer vocational suggestions for guidance in choice of a life work; 
that will take into consideration individual interests and hobbies of the 
students, such as photography, stamp collecting, and nature studies; 
that will provide recreational reading of the better sort to offset medi- 
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ocre books and harmful magazines found elsewhere; and that will in- 
clude material of educational interest for the faculty. 

The future of the school library is assured by the adoption of higher 
standards by school associations and individual schools the country 
over. The authors are particularly interested in the new school library 
standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. These standards make definite stipulations regarding num- 
ber of books, training of the librarian, appropriation, course in the 
use of the library, organization, and equipment. At the beginning of 
the scholastic year of 1930-31 the new school library standards of the 
Southern Association will become effective. 

What is the present status of the Southern school library? Pro- 
fessor Joseph Roemer, secretary to the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Southern Association, in a study published as a bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of Education in 1928, supplies us with some reas- 
suring figures: 


Practically seven-eighths of the schools, 87.2 per cent of them, have their libra- 
ries in separate rooms; and practically three-fourths of them, or 73.5 per cent, 
have their libraries card-indexed. This is fairly good, considering the fact that 
the Southern Association high school is not large. Of course, the deficiencies, as 
a rule, occur in the smaller secondary schools. 

Not quite one-fourth, 23.8 per cent, of the schools have full-time librarians; 
but more than one-half, 55.8 per cent, of the others have part-time librarians; 
that is, 79.6 per cent of the schools have either a part-time or a full-time libra- 
rian. Here, again, probably the small high school is the one that is short in this 
service. 


The standard for the library reads: 


The laboratory and library facilities shall be adequate for the needs of instruc- 
tion in the courses taught. The library should have 500 volumes, exclusive of 
duplicates and government publications. 

Forty schools, or 4.7 per cent of them, are below the standard of 500 volumes 
and need the attention of the association. On the other hand, it is pleasing to 
note that 37.8 per cent of them have between 500 and 1,000 volumes; that 27.6 
per cent have between 1,001 and 2,000 volumes; that 18.5 per cent have between 
2,001 and 5,000 volumes; and that 4.8 per cent have over 5,000 volumes. Appar- 
ently the quantity of books is adequate to meet the standard set by the association. 

Twenty-two and a half (22.5) per cent of the schools appropriate less than 
$100 a year for the upkeep of the library, 39.9 per cent appropriate between $101 
and $300, 13.6 per cent appropriate between $301 and $500, and 9.3 per cent 
appropriate over $500 a year for the maintenance of their libraries. It would 
seem that this is not sufficient allowance to keep these libraries on the best work- 
ing basis of efficiency. 

The data on magazines is rather hopeful. A little more than one-half, 50.5 
per cent, of the schools subscribe for from 5 to 15 magazines a year; 12.4 per cent, 
for from 16 to 25; and 9.2 per cent, for over 25 a year. The discouraging thing 
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is that 3.9 per cent of the schools subscribe for none, and 15.3 per cent take less 
than 5 a year. 


In the North Central Association 31.6 per cent of the schools have full-time 
librarians, while 55.6 per cent employ a part-time librarian. These figures for 
the Southern Association are 28.8 per cent and 55.8 per cent, respectively. 


There is no more important factor in the school library situation 
than the librarian himself. His position requires many and diverse 
qualifications and a variety of scholastic interests. He must know 
library technique, that he may order wisely and may classify and cat- 
alog the materials—the books, periodicals, pictures, maps, pamphlets, 
and clippings—that fall to his care, and so organize materials and 
work that he may give the most efficient service. He needs to be busi- 
nesslike, that his reports and statistics may be prompt, accurate, and 
in good form. He must study the school of which he is a part—its 
policies of administration, organization, and methods of teaching— 
and be familiar with its courses of study. He must understand the 
growing child and the adolescent boy and girl and be able to handle 
them with sympathy, yet with necessary firmness. He must be able 
to provide them with just the book they need when they need it. He 
must know the community, be it industrial, agricultural, or foreign, so 
that he may better guide the children that it sends to him. He needs 
personal characteristics that will secure him respect—poise, intelli- 
gence, good judgment, initiative, health, and joy in the work. 

These are high ideals; yet it is for the attainment of them, and 
more, that the standards, in themselves seemingly mere listing of defi- 
nite amounts of equipment, certain numbers of books, and designated 
numbers of weeks’ training for librarians, have been made. New 
methods of teaching, new objectives in education, require new empha- 
sis on the library; and only by adequate understanding of what a 
school library really is, what its place in the school system ought to be, 
and what constitutes efficiency in a librarian, can educators hope to 
secure the fullest extent of helpful service that it is possible for a 
library to furnish. 
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A VENTURE IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 





M. H. BERRY 
Boyden High School, Salisbury, N. C. 





In recent years education has been developing along more practical 
lines than before. As a result, manual arts shops have bobbed up all 
over the country. Quite different from the original idea of education, 
to educate the already well-equipped few, is the current thought that 
believes in educating individuals for their life work in whatever paths 
they may follow. Whether education renders individuals happier by 
knowing or happier by earning, whichever of the two can make their 
lives happier, it is worth the undertaking. Theodore Roosevelt once 
said: “Had I a son whose occupation was that of ditch digging, I 
would rather he have an education, for with an education a better 
ditch could be dug.” ; 

With the idea in mind to prepare individuals for life, the Boyden 
High School has entered a field of education that is new to Salisbury, 
and in a way that may be of wider interest. In the first school month 
of this year plans were discussed with the students for the building 
of a manual training shop. Several plans were submitted. After 
the selection, the chosen plans were drawn, traced, and blue-printed; 
the spot was selected for the erection of the building, and the ground 
was staked off. The various methods of squaring a building were 
discussed. With everything in readiness, the students then made 
bills of lumber and presented them to lumber companies for bids. 
The bids were presented to the class, the lumber ordered, and the 
building of the foundation was soon begun. 

The students worked in groups of four and were detailed for duty 
with a “corporal” in charge. In a class of twenty, five corporals were 
elected to serve a month, and elections were held each month until the 
building was completed. For our first task in actual construction we 
studied the methods of laying, plumbing, and erecting a foundation. 
Then came the sleepers, studding, and joists, and finally the rafters. 
Along with each stage of the work came new problems, and each of the 
problems was discussed and studied in the class, both beforehand and 
during the construction. 

Utilizing the help of the students and making all possible cuts in the 
costs of building, we erected a shop 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 
somewhat over 10 feet in height, at a total cost of slightly over $400. 
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This building will accommodate about twenty pupils, with ample work 
room and space for machinery that will be installed later. 

At present the outside of the building is completed, but on the inside 
still comes real work. Benches, ceiling, and other items are now up 
for consideration. Some of the boys are working independently on 
smaller projects, such as stage scenery, tables, book ends, book racks, 
book troughs, taborets, wall racks, and small end tables. 

With the completion of the building, a curriculum study is being 
begun to make our shop course fit our individual needs. To date our 
curriculum is incomplete; but in accordance with our present plans, 
classes will meet each day for one hour. Three days will be given for 
shop work, one day for textbook study, and another for mechanical 
drawing. 

In correlating our shop work with mechanical drawing, nothing 
elaborate could be expected within the time that we will have to devote 
to it, but we hope to give the student ideas and methods of handling 
the tee square and triangle. Some work will be done in lettering and 
geometric figures, as well as in the regular project drawing. Projects 
done in the shop demand a detailed drawing made to a scale. These 
drawings should be made by the student. By making a drawing and 
a bill of materials for his project he can better understand how to put 
it together. Drawing instruments of an expensive design are good 
and should be used when they are available, but to make such a re- 
quirement in our course would defeat the purpose of our efforts. It 
would involve expenditures that would keep out of the course students 
that should be in it. Tee squares and drawing boards will be made 
in the shop. This will make it necessary to buy only a rule, a com- 
pass, and a triangle. Drawing pens will be unnecessary, as all the 
work will be done with pencil and laid off with a rule. 

In the text we shall have regular class assignments, and here we 
shall discuss problems involving work in the shop. Such problems 
as house wiring, gasoline engines, ignition, and the proper care and 
use of tools will also find a place here. 

In the shop we expect to do elementary class work in getting out 
stock and in squaring, making simple joints, wood carving, and wood 
finishing. There will be a requirement of one project or more (de- 
pending upon the student’s advancement) for one semester. The 
project will be of a nature that will suit the possibilities of the student 
and will give him an opportunity to apply his recently acquired knowl- 
edge. Each student may select his own project, provided it falls 
within the limits of his knowledge and grasp. Then there are items 
that may need group work. Such things as desks, tables, and similar 
large articles of furniture are made in groups under the close super- 
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vision of the instructor. Work in repairing furniture, installing win- 
dowpanes, and other ordinary household services will be taken up as 
time permits. 

Our idea is not to make skilled carpenters, but, while developing a 
broad education, to give to each individual something definite in man- 
ual arts skills to start on when he leaves the school. Every possible 
effort is being made to produce a course that is practical and well 
adapted to the fundamental needs of the people and students in our 
vicinity. In doing this we feel that we are teaching the fundamental 
law of education, better citizenship. 











EDITORIALS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 





The Fifteenth Session of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges was in most ways the most stimulating in the organization’s 
history. In the first place, it is a year older, and a group, no less 
than an individual, is probably quite educable during its fifteenth 
year. In the second place, President Morgan combined, in his presid- 
ing, personal graciousness, a clear grasp of the various humorous fac- 
tors involved, and a warm but intelligent sympathy with the problems 
attacked. It was, of course, an effective combination. Even the most 
incredulous never doubted for a moment that the unperturbed gentle- 
man who sat in the chair was entirely in charge. He was referred to 
by an admiring colleague as “a painless steam roller.” It may be 
remarked in an aside that there are occasions when a steam roller is 
a profitable instrument. In the third place, Secretary Hunt had devel- 
oped the machinery of the meeting so that it functioned with fine pre- 
cision. In the fourth place, those who were honored with places on 
the program honored the program, each having given thoughtful and 
thorough preparation in the discharge of his assignment. In the fifth 
place, the time allotted to general discussion was not wasted by those 
who had nothing to say. 

The motif of the meeting was “The Teachers College in 1950.” 
Those who spoke assumed, though with appropriate humility, the role 
of prophet. The prophecies so uttered did not convince us of being 
inspired. Each stated the history forming the background of his 
topic, for in any formula of rationalized prophecy history should be 
the dominating factor, and each used as the formula of his prophecy. 
“In twenty years we have advanced from «x to y; therefore, at that 
rate of progress we should in another twenty years reach z.” It can 
be seen that the “Probable Error” in each instance was large. The 
discussions were exceedingly valuable in that they put ideals into 
objectified form, and committed anew the association to honest effort 
toward their achievement. 

Of course, the curriculum was prophesied about. Professor Hag- 
gerty pointed to the north and said we should travel in that direction 
in order to make due progress by 1950. Professor Evenden pointed 
to the south, claiming that to be the direction of our curricular course. 
Professor Bagley was of the opinion that when Professor Haggerty 
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and Professor Evenden pointed in opposite directions they were 
merely employing their individual] techniques toward pointing in the 
same direction. 


The association knows that the mission of its members is to bring 
vitality and richness into the lives of children in American public 
schools. Failing this, the normal school stands revealed as a tragic 
defeat of good intentions. The association knows that three factors— 
namely, teachers, curricula, and equipment—determine the success or 
failure of American teacher-training institutions. The proper ad- 
justment of teachers and curricula is most baffling indeed. Of course, 
the perfect curriculum does not exist, and will not exist. What shall 
teachers in training be taught, to make of them messengers of light 
to the children? What should be the relationship between the so- 
called “content subjects” and the so-called “professional subjects?” 
Which courses should be required, which elective? How much should 
the students look back into the cultures of ancient peoples, and how 
much should they study their own vocations and citizenship? These 
questions are so essentially spiritual that any concert in solutions will 
probably be long postponed. There must not be and will not be any 
cessation of effort. 

The first session was marked by a lively, at times sparkling, discus- 
sion of the general worth of doctors of philosophy. The foibles and 
eccentricities of Ph.D.’s were exploited liberally. The old familiar 
caricatures were brought out and displayed. In the end both sides 
rested their cases with this slogan: “Pick your Ph.D.’s wisely. Avoid 
those who yearn to escape from teaching. Withdraw from the inex- 
perienced and overexperienced. But get all you can.” 

Professor Judd in a forceful paper emphasized the desirability of 
teachers colleges’ carrying on investigations in various educational 
activities and achievements. The main business of the undergrad- 
uate teacher-training institutions is instruction, but it is quite likely 
that the quality of instruction will be improved if, in some quarters 
at least, objective verification is established. The teachers colleges in 
a general way have always been engaged in experimentation. They 
are the chief evaluating agencies of all the methods and techniques 
offered American education. Many of them now are engaged in spe- 
cific experimentation—for instance, Ypsilanti in rural practice teach- 
ing, Natchitoches in the follow-up service it renders its graduates, 
and Westfield in the return of a class a year following graduating for 
a week’s study on the campus. 

The association sent gracious telegrams of greeting to John R. Kirk, 
David Felmley, and Homer Seerley, three presidents, now retired, 
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who have been of notable importance in the development of teachers 
colleges. 

The association elected President H. W. Rockwell, of Buffalo, as its 
presiding officer for the ensuing year. 


THE ETHICS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 





One of the often overlooked phases of the advance which is occur- 
ring in education is the rapid growth of the educational press. In 
power, in self-consciousness and definition, and in prestige the school 
journals of America are growing apace. 

Theirs is a position which could easily be abused. The influence of 
the printed page is enormous. Propaganda and self-interest assail 
the world of education as they do the world outside. The approach 
they make is sometimes subtle, not easily discerned. It could readily 
deceive the unwary or enlist the too approachable. 

Some significance attaches, therefore, to the adoption, at the Feb- 
ruary convention of the Educational Press Association of America, 
of a definite code of ethics. It indicates not only high ideals, but 
alertness. And its meaning to education at large seems to us to war- 
want its wide publication. 

In addition to this code, the Association has established within itself 
a Commission on Professional Ethics to have oversight of all ques- 
tions arising in connection with the ethics of educational journalism. 


CopE oF ETHICS 


1. We will strive at all times to be true, accurate, and complete in statement 
and to interpret so clearly that the reader will make true deductions. 

2. We will use our editorial power for the general educational welfare, not for 
selfish purposes. 

3. We will endeavor to improve ourselves so that our writings may be authen- 
tic and of greater perspective, and will be quick to acknowledge and correct any 
misstatements. 

4. We will temper the constitutional freedom of the press with justice, kindli- 
ness, and mercy. 

5. We will regard public right for legitimate informaiton as more important 
than public curiosity in discussing the private rights and conduct of any educa- 
tional worker, and will keep in mind the judicial decision—the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel. 

6. We will observe moderation, steadiness, and proportion in our writings so 
that we may stimulate the formation of sound opinion. 
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7. We will rise above partisanship in writing and publishing, and will evaluate 
carefully contributions savoring of propaganda. 

8. We will endeavor to keep abreast of the best thought of the day, and if pos- 
sible to be its guide. 

9. We repudiate the maxim, “Caveat emptor” (“let the buyer beware’), and 
will apply to advertising and circulation the same principles of truth and justice 
that we are adopting for news and editorial matter. 

10. We will bar from our columns advertising which is fraudulent, which savors 
of unfair competition, which is not definitely authorized, and which masquerades 
under false pretense. 


CASE STUDIES IN PREMATURITY 





There comes to mind a college president—that is, he was a college 
president. A combination of circumstances put him into the presi- 
dency while he was yet quite young and unprepared. But he was a 
hale fellow, and things moved happily for a time. Inevitably, then, 
the feeling grew that there was quite a gap between the presidency 
and the incumbent. A little later they asked for his resignation. It 
is difficult for a victim to analyze clearly the factors of his downfall. 
This one tried for other college presidencies, then for deanships, then 
for professorships. Finally he accepted an instructorship in a de- 
crepit college. He is unhappy, and cries out with melodramatic force 
that there is no justice. 

There comes to mind a city superintendent—that is, he was a city 
superintendent. His predecessor died suddenly. The high-school 
principal had offered some one higher up. A situation almost comic 
elevated a minor teacher to the superintendency. Presently his unfit- 
ness was obvious, the bright light of the superintendency casting his 
weakness into sharp relief. He lasted an even year, and they didn’t 
give him back his old place nor any indorsement for a new one. 

There comes to mind a county superintendent—such until recently. 
County superintendencies as jobs are very exposed, and even the best 
incumbents are sometimes invited to discontinue their services. But 
this superintendent was unripe, and his constituency was critical. 
Out he went, and in going he “lost face,” as the vivid Chinese phrase 
puts it. He is unhappy, defeated. 

Now, this would not be written if these three had been weaklings. 
The point is different. They were men of good promise, but they 
brought to their work little of the maturity of that promise. 

Moral: Wait until you are ready. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL INHERITANCE 





If a school is a good school, it contains the influence of every great 
educational leader who has ever lived. Put it another way: Every 
educational leader, great in poise and comprehension, though he has 
been dead these many centuries, lives in every good school. 

For instance, Comenius, buried two hundred and fifty-seven years, 
vitalizes the instruction in any good school of 1928. If he had not 
lived, no school now could be quite so good as it is. The inadequacy 
might not be obvious, but it would exist. 

Comenius, however, did not single-handed achieve his educational 
influence. He gathered light from Francis Bacon, and, falling, threw 
his torch to Pestalozzi. So to any good school light has come down 
the centuries. 

Herbart, Froebel, Mann, Barnard, William James, Thorndike, 
Dewey, Charles McMurry, and others of the great, live in every good 
school. Lacking any one, the existing richness of good schools would 
not be attainable. 


THE SPRINGTIME 





Of a man’s greatness there is no conclusive test but permanency. 
Consider those who in a large way have contributed to man’s welfare. 
The real service of these, it seems, began at the grave, or later. Cer- 
tain qualities, illusory of greatness, attract a current generation, but 
fai] to survive the grave. Men whom their fellows regarded with 
contempt have later been welcomed to halls of fame. Only ideas 
which spring from glimpses into the fundamentals can live. 

We who knew him believe that Charles McMurry saw rather 
clearly into those fundamental laws which govern human learning. 
We believe that those patient, serene eyes saw distant horizons of 
Truth, which because he saw them and proclaimed them will presently 
be added to Truth’s established territory. We believe that he died in 
the early springtime of his educational influence. Of that influence 
we perceive certain portents of a rich harvest. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty 
of GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates con- 
cise, compact notices, but, we hope, without superficiality.] 


' 


Making Citizens of the Mentally Limited. By HELEN Davis WHIPPLE. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. vi+ 374. Price, $2. 

This book, though not based on scientifically controlled experiment and meas- 
urement, attempts to present from the wide experience of the author in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and from other sources, the best current practices in the training 
of subnormals for a useful life in society. Much has been written on the psychol- 
ogy of the subnormal child. The author utilizes the principles and facts derived 
from this source, but seeks to supply the much-needed outline of the subject mat- 
ter to be taught subnormal pupils who are segregated into special classes in the 
public schools. Useful discussions are given of the classification of the children 
according to age and mental age, length of the school day, amount of time to be 
given to the manual arts and to regular school work, the place of praise as a 
method with subnormals, the nature of the punishments to use, etc. The book is 
valuable not only to the special teachers of subnormals, but to teachers and admin- 
istrators generally. Who of them does not meet problems relating to dull and 
subnorma! children? J. P. 


Read and Do. By Maup C. STUBBINGS and GENEVIEVE M. Watts. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Co., 1927. Price, 20 cents. 


Primary-school seat work should be profitable employment. Mere “busy work,” 
paradoxically, often trains in laziness. Seat work with a motive, correlated with 
class work, and otherwise suitable in language and idea, will help in many ways. 
This is a guide. Wax crayons are the only necessary tools. 


The American People. By D. S. MuzzEy (Columbia University). Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 1927. Pp. viii + 715+ xlv. Price, $2.12. 

A very desirable text for senior high schools. Emphasis is given to the recent 
periods of American history; however, the important questions-of the earlier 
periods are not omitted. The volume contains thirty-three carefully prepared 
full-page and double-page maps. There are also numerous smaller maps, as well 
as carefully selected graphs and illustrations. Stress is put on social and eco- 
nomic phases. PP 


Traditional Examinations and New-Type Tests. By C. W. OpELL. New York: 
The Century Co., 1928. Pp. xviii + 469. Price, $2.50. 


Professor Odell has given teachers a discussion of the merits and limitations of 
traditional examinations and new-type tests which is written in language that any 
teacher can understand. His book is not a technical treatment of tests and meas- 
urements, but is rather an extensive handbook for the teacher in the field. De- 
tailed directions are given for formulating and scoring new-type examinations, as 
well as pertinent suggestions for improving the quality of the traditional essay 
type of examination. Ce Wee 
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Efficiency in Vocational Education in Agriculture. By G. A. SCHMIDT. New 
York: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. xvii +314. Price, $2.25. 


The author has attempted the task of applying to the field of vocational agri- 
culture the sixteen principles of Prosser and Allen published in “Vocational Edu- 
cation in a Democracy,” 1925, regarding vocational education of all forms. The 
reader naturally wonders why the special application was thought to be necessary. 
Yet the book convinces us that there is great value in it. The task is well accom- 
plished. K. C. D. 


The Development of the Teaching of Agriculture in Mississippi. By RONALD J. 
Stay. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 194. 


This doctorate study is apparently based upon research of library records. The 
treatment is largely historical. It begins with the agricultural practices of the 
early French and English settlers of Mississippi and gathers together the frag- 
mentary reports on agricultural practices leading to the present day. The laws 
are called upon to reflect agricultural conditions. The actual teaching of agri- 
culture in Mississippi is traced from the passage of the Morrill Act, 1862, through 
the passage of the Yellowly and Tucker state laws, to and including the effects 
of the federal vocational education Act of 1917. The effects of the Hatch Act 
and the county farm demonstration movement are reflected. K. C. D. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry. By L. JEAN Bocert. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1927. Pp. 324. 


The chemical foundation built for students of home economics is often a flimsy 
affair. This book, frankly written for home economics students, nurses, and other 
practical folk, offers in one course that combination of inorganic, organic, and 
physiological chemistry that apparently provides a most useful basis for their 
particular specialties. A manual accompanies. H. A. W. 


Helden Den Alitags. By ERNST ZAHN. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1928. 
Pp. xx + 164. Price, $1.25. 


Four good short stories which will be welcomed as reading material. Good 


notes and other equipment, with no special deviation from the ordinary technique 
of classroom editions. A. 7. &. 


A Textbook of Physiology. New Third Edition. By WiLu1aM D. ZoeTHouT. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1928. Pp. 664. Price, $4.50. 


A college text in physiology, in which to presentation of structure has been 
added much of the practical side of nutrition, physical exercise, mental work, 
fatigue, and kindred topics. These, after all, make even advanced study of phys- 
iology worth while. (A manual is also published.) H. A. W. 


Nature Stories for Children. Books One and Two. By Nora B. ALBRIGHT and 
JENNIE HALL. Chicago: Mentzer, Bush & Co. Pp. 95. Price, 72 cents. 
To be read by small eyes indoors, so that they may see better out of doors. 


These are real stories of plants and animals, rather than silly ones so frequently 
made up for children. B.A. W. 


Sally and Billy. By Marsorte Harpy. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1928. 
Pp. 48. Price, 24 cents. 


The simplest imaginable little story, with pictures, of how a little boy and girl 
liv a day through. H. A. W. 
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The Small Junior High School. By Francis T. SPAULDING (Harvard Univer- 
sity). Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+ 226. Price, 
$2.50. 

This is a comprehensive study of small junior high schools in New England. 
Part I is an analysis of the status and function of the small junior high school. 
Part II analyzes clearly the difficulties in trying to organize this type in the small 
school. It is an excellent book for those who are contemplating organizing the 
junior high school in communities having an enrollment of less than 150 in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The book portrays situations more than theory. 

WW... 


A Suggested List of Activities, Grades I to VI. Curriculum Series No. 1. By 
MILDRED ENGLISH AND COMMITTEE. Raleigh, N. C.: Department of Public In- 
struction. Pp. 66. Price, 50 cents. 


An unusually complete and unique list of pupil activities, with special attention 
to their permanent value and whether they are within the child’s ability. The 
references to books, periodicals, bulletins, and other sources is particularly val- 
uable. One of the real contributions of an active city system. 


Sir Isaac Newton, 1727-1927. Edited by F. E. BRAScH. Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1928. Pp. x +352. Price, $5. 


“If one is asked to describe in a sentence the chief service which Newton ren- 
dered to mankind, the question may perhaps be best answered by saying that he 
taught how to predict the future.” Thirteen authorities discuss this master 
philosopher. They have “popularized their records of his contributions to schol- 
arship, but without vulgarizing them.” Truly an “intellectual symposium which 
allows us to form a broader idea of his remarkable gifts.” H. A. W. 


Intelligence Tests: Their Significance for School and Society. By WALTER FENNO 
DEARBORN (Harvard University). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 
xxiv + 336. Price, $2.50. 


This is an elementary and clear statement of the principal facts about intelli- 
gence testing, the results obtained with them, the significance of these results, and 
applications to school work and to certain important social problems. Relatively 
a large amount of space is given to the author’s own tests and to results obtained 
by himself and students. This is valuable to the reader to whom the sources are 
not available, but it also carries the danger of giving a too restricted viewpoint 
and often that of questionable interpretations. The author seems to have over- 
confidence in his own tests. He neglects their validity and reliability, and uses 
crude methods in several cases which could be handled by better, and just as sim- 
ple, methods. The overlappings of successive age-groups are not corrected for 
the errors of single measurements, the increase in intelligence-test score with 
training is too uncritically interpreted as increase in degree of intelligence, etc. 
But these are minor points, of interest mainly to the trained psychologist, who 
has already developed a more critical attitude. They will probably not seriously 
mislead the general reader. A careful, critical attitude, however, is not incom- 
patible with simplicity in statement. The author is rightly inclined to react 
against the view that present intelligence tests are really doing justice to all 
aspects of intelligence. The book contains many useful and simple suggestions 
with respect to bettering practical school work, and should be valuable to school 
men. J.P. 
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The Gateway to American History. By RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. xv +176. Price, $3. 

A pictorial record of early American history, covering the period of exploration 
and settlement. Primarily a book for children, but contains so many illustra- 
tions from very old and rare books that it becomes of interest also to the student 
of history. The author is librarian of the William L. Clements Library, at the 
University of Michigan, and has had access to rare books on this early period. 
In the introduction the author says: “These pictures were published hundreds of 
years ago for the people to see. Many of these volumes were first used and read 
by people who actually lived at the time when America was being discovered by 
white men.” This volume will add new interest to a period in our history which 
is by the junior high school pupil sometimes considered uninteresting. F. P. W. 


Individual Instruction Sheets. By R. W. SELVIDGE (University of Missouri). 
Peoria: The Manual Arts Press, 1926. Pp. 263. Price, $2.50. 


A book on how to make and how to use individual instruction sheets, written 
by the one who is best prepared to tell how it is done. There are detailed instruc- 
tions, with abundant illustrations and examples. A most useful book on this 
increasingly important teaching device. Zs Be Ee 


Technique of Curriculum Making. By Henry Harap. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 315. 


This practical text should prove serviceable to those who are engaged in the 
work of revising the curriculum. By concrete examples and by clear exposition 
the actual work of making a curriculum is made so understandable that the book 
may be used as a guide for faculty discussions. Extensive bibliographical refer- 
ences are included. The book is not merely a theoretical treatise. C. W. K. 


Readings in Educational Psychology. By CHARLES E. SKINNER, IRA M. Gast, 
and HARLEY C. SKINNER. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 


The purpose of the authors in bringing together the material presented in the 
book was to make available for students more material than they generally have 
access to. The quotations are well chosen. The usefulness of the book would 


have been greatly enhanced had the authors furnished a syllabus based on the 
references cited. S. C. G. 


Corrective Physical Education for Groups. By CHARLES L. LOWMAN, CLAIRB 
COLESTOCK, and HAZEL Cooper. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1928. Pp. 
xiv + 521. Price, $4.50. 


A thorough textbook for men and women students in physical education in 


physiotherapy courses. The text deals mostly with conditions found among school 
children. A. D. B. 


Social Science Readers. Grandfather’s Farm; An Airplane Ride; An Engine’s 
Story; A Story About Boats. By HELEN S. Reap. Illustrated by ELEANOR 
Lee. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 

“One of the surprises is that there are so few stories really adapted to the ear- 
liest years,” writes an “authority.” These fit as to subject. The child will, at 
least, find no fault with the pictures. There might have been more story per 


page, however, for we have had to expand them out of our own imagination to 
satisfy our clamorous youngsters. H,. A. W. 
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Fundamentals of Modern Chemistry. By Herspert R. SMITH and Harry M. MgEss. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. viii + 266. 


A decidedly unique book—neither text nor manual—that presents with aston- 
ishing conciseness “the fundamentals of chemistry” precisely as its title indicates. 
There are also problems, questions, charts, tables, references. There has been 
nothing quite like this before for high-school use. H. A. W. 


Preventive and Corrective Physical Education. By Grorce T. StTarrorp. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1928. Pp. xx +321. Price, $3. 


A splendid textbook for courses in physiotherapy for men physical education 
teachers and for majors in physical education. It has reference to deformities 
found among college men. A. D. B. 


Exercioes de Composition et de Grammaire avec Grammaire Elémentaire. Par 
M. S. PARGMENT. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv + 369. 


An excellent book for the second year, prepared by the most consistent worker 
in second-year material and technique. Teachers will welcome this practical one- 
volume text as generally preferable to the author’s former series of volumes. 
The absence of phonetic symbols in the vocabulary is regrettable. Aa ds. Re 


The Administration of Consolidated and Village Schools. By JOHN C. ALMACK 
and JAMES F. BurscH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. xv +.466. Price, 
$2.40. 


A book written from the viewpoint of the principal of a consolidated or small- 
town school and apparently intended as a reference book for such principals, par- 
ticularly those who have had little experience. Its topics are approached from the 
standpoint of an administrator confronted with the necessity of taking definite 
action. The treatment is clear, lucid, and brief, but not exhaustive either in the 
number of topics or in the extent of the discussion. The book might also serve 
as a text in an elementary course. N. F. 


The Kuhlman-Binet Test for Children of Preschool Age: A Critical Study and 
Evaluation. By FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH (University of Minnesota). Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1928. Pp. x+ 146. Price, $2. 

The Kuhlmann 1922 Revision of the Binet Scale was applied to 495 children of 
ages two to four years. Each of 300 selected cases—an even hundred for each 
age and fifty of each sex—were given a retest after an interval of approximately 
six weeks, on the average, and the results have been analyzed from several stand- 
points. The IQ ratings of the second were, in general, higher than of the first 
application of the tests, and this increase was found to be most marked in the 
case of children whose fathers belonged to the professional classes. There are 
several reasons for this gain other than an actual increase in intelligence. The 
reliability of the scale, as determined by correlating the scores of the two tests, 
is .820. Valuable data on the percentage of children of each age passing each 
test-item from the eighteen-months level upward, as well as discussions of the 
several tests in the scale, are given. On the basis of the data obtained in this 
study a new revision of the scale for ages from eleven months to six years, with 
two equivalent forms, is promised. Tables show comparative scores of different 
racial or national groups, of occupational classes, etc. The monograph is a valu- 
able addition to the literature, and should be useful to educators generally as well 
as to professional psychologists. o.3; 
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Physiology. By V. H. Mottram. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1928. Pp. 
278. 


The author, Professor of Physiology at the University of London, has endeav- 
ored to write a simple text for that student who, “when first introduced to the 
current textbooks of physiology, is aghast at their size and the apparent track- 
lessness of the country they open up.” 


Psychological Foundations of Teaching. By HELEN L. TONKS. New York: Globe 

Book Co., 1927. Pp. xii +212. Price, $1.67. 

A text written for use in teacher-training classes. It is in a readable style, 
but one doubts whether the best selection of topics for teachers has been made. 
Students who have had thorough courses in general psychology will, it seems, find 
the book rather light. S. C. G. 


Public School Business Administration. By N. L. ENGELHARDT and FRED ENGEL- 
HARDT. New York City: Teachers College Bureau of Publication, 1927. Pp. 
xiv + 1068, 

A very valuable source book in public-school business administration. The first 
general work in its field. Likely to remain for many years a definitive, authorita- 

tive volume in its field. W. W. C. 


Fruit-Growing Projects. By Frep C. Sears. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1928. Pp. xxix + 383, 256 illustrations. 

This is the fourth book in the Macmillan Agricultural Project Series, edited by 
R. W. Stimson. It is similar in plan to the vegetable and dairy books, except that 
the seasonal programs are omitted. The book is intended as a laboratory guide, 
as well as a study guide for students pursuing fruit projects. The little volume 
attempts to cover in a concrete way orchard projects, such as apple, pear, peach, 
and small-fruit projects, such as strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, and 
grapes. Little attempt is made to treat the jobs in project order of procedure. 
For example, selecting, financing, laying out, and organizing a fruit farm are 
treated in the closing chapters. Questions and some references are inserted at 
very frequent intervals through each chapter. The illustrations and printing are 
notably good. K. C. D. 


Education: Principles and Practices. By EMIT DUNCAN GRIZZELL. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x + 428. 


This volume represents a crystallization of the author’s experience in offering 
an introductory course in education at the University of Pennsylvania. The treat- 
ment accorded the subject is historical in its approach. To include in a single 
volume of “principles” topics as varied as “Our Educational Heritage,” “Individ- 
ual Differences,” “Changing Conceptions of the Curriculum,” and “The Support 
of Education” means that the treatment of each must be greatly condensed. Such 
condensation is apt to make the book difficult for beginning students in education 
unless their reading is supplemented by reference to more extended discussions. 
The author recognizes this quality of a condensed treatment and gives generous 
lists of well-chosen references. C. a. = 


Story Games. (Smedley & Olsen series.) By NoRMAN H. HALL and MATILDA 
BREUER. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1928. Paper covers, detachable leaves. 


A silent-reader work book for primary grades. 
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Educational Psychology. By EDWARD HERBERT CAMERON. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. xiv + 467. Price, $2.50. 
Out of a mass of materials the author has selected those which seem most im- 
portant for teachers. The chapter headings are well chosen and the outline is 


easily followed. This text should have a wide use in classes in the Psychology of 
the School Subjects. S. C. G. 


Our Evolving High School Curriculum. By CALVIN OLIN Davis. Yonkers, N. 

Y.: World Book Co., 1927. Pp.x+ 301. Price, $2. 

This volume presents a brief discussion of the historical background of the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum and of methods of determining educational objectives. 
A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a presentation of data that illus- 
trate the more recent tendencies in curriculum offerings. Much of the illustra- 
tive material has been drawn from the facts that the author has collected during 


his long association with the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. C. W. K. 


Psychology of the Kindergarten-Primary Child. By L. A. PECHSTEIN and FRANCES 
JENKINS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 
This text will probably be rather widely used in courses in primary education. 
It presents little new in the way of viewpoint or material, but is well written. 
The arrangement of the book is good for class purposes. ' §.C. G. 


A Laboratory Manual of Elementary Physical Chemistry. By Epwarp Mack, 
JR., and WESLEY G. FRANCE. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1928. Pp. 
xi+195. Price, $2. 

The type of book that should be in the chemistry teacher’s personal library, 

whether he teaches physical chemistry or not. H. A. W. 


Curriculum Bulletins, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Raleigh (N. C.) Public Schools. By H. 
F. SrYGLEY (Superintendent), MILDRED ENGLISH (Assistant Superintendent), 
and COMMITTEES OF TEACHERS. Raleigh Public Schools, 1928. Mimeographed, 
bound. Pp. 150, 99,121. Prices, $1.50, $1.25, $1.40. 

A Statement of Aims and of Programs, Teaching in First Grade, and Teaching 
in Grades Two and Three—three parts of an ambitious curriculum revision, now 
in temporary form for experimental use. Organized by activities and large units. 
Developed with the codperation of Dr. Thomas Alexander and of various special- 
ists in education. 


Forty Famous Stories. By H. A. Mertz. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1928. 
Paper covers. Pp. 96. 


Tests of ability in silent reading. 
Fairy Folk. By Mir1IsAM MASON SWAIN. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1928. 
Paper cover, detachable leaves. Pp. 32. 
A story—then the picture presented, placed on the other side of the page, to 
color as the story indicated. Third and fourth-grade seatwork. 
Directive Study Sheets in American History. By CHARLES C. BARNES. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Paper cover. Pp. 116. 
For high school students. Units, outlines, and bibliographies. 
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School Building Management. By CHARLES EVERAND REEVES and Harry STAN- 
LEY GANDERS. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928. Pp. xvi + 395. 

If we were to write a title to this book, we would suggest “A Guide to the 
Hygienic Care of School Buildings.” The contents of the volume are divided into 
four parts. Part I, “Personnel and Management of School Janitorial-Engineer- 
ing Service;” Part II, “Efficiency and Economy in the Cleaning of School Build- 
ings;” Part III, “Efficiency and Economy in the Heating and Ventilating of 
School Buildings;” Part IV, “Efficiency and Economy in the Special Work of 
School Building Management.” The volume is replete with practical detailed 
help, and it should be accessible to the janitor of every large school building. We 
would not like, however, to follow all that is said and suggested on scrubbing 
hardwood floors. ry. B.D. 


Tuberculosis and How to Combat It. By Francis M. PoTtencer, M.D. St. Louis: 

C. V. Mosby Co., 1928. Pp. 275. Price, $2. 

A calm, poised discussion—in the same spirit as the desired mental attitude of 
the patient. It is conversational in tone. Neither to overemphasize nor underes- 
timate is its intention. All school libraries should have it, for where is the com- 
munity untouched by the “white plague?” H. A. W. 


The Health of Youth. By FLORENCE L. MEREDITH. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 

Son & Co., 1928. Pp. xxviii + 535. 

This is a textbook of twenty-two chapters, devoted to the problems of healthful 
living, and (depending upon previous preparation) is suitable for young people 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age. It is well illustrated, wastes compara- 
tively few words in the discussion of intricate physiological processes, and is writ- 
ten in dignified language without technical difficulties. It is a book devoted almost 
exclusively to personal hygiene, and only incidentally has anything to do with 
community sanitation. Perhaps it is a bit too conservative in places—such, for 
instance, as the chapter on “Mouth and the Teeth;” yet this restraint prevents 
overstatement elsewhere. F, B. D. 


The Book of Electricity. By BERTHA Morris PARKER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1928. Pp.x+314. Price, 92 cents. 
A rather bold venture—a book on electricity for sixth graders. On looking it 
through, we believe the skill of the author has triumphed over technical obstacles. 
No practical service of electricity is neglected. H, A. W. 


Machine Work. By T. J. PALMATEER. Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. Pp. viii+ 202. Price, $2.25. 
“Machine Work” seems to be an unusual, well-illustrated textbook with a defi- 
nite purpose. The shop student may use it as a text or for reference. The 
teacher will find it a useful guide. Ls Ia 


Astrology, Your Place in the Sun. By EVANGELINE ADAMS. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co., 1928. Pp. xxiv +343. Price, $3. 

Astrology—the ancient science—still has its research workers. Herein are the 
influences of the stars upon you—classified, analyzed, and organized. The style 
of writing is dignified and fairly plain, considering the reviewer’s background of 
standard physical science. Although frankly skeptical, we are intrigued; al- 
though unconvinced, we are interested. H. A. W. 
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An Intermediate Commercial Geography. By L. DupLey Stamp. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. 262. 


Largely a factual geography text of the usual English type, intended for pre- 
university grades. “The book is written with the object of bridging the gulf” 
between the geography work of the intermediate grades and the university. It 
treats of the essentials of economic geography on the world basis. A knowledge 
of the contents may best be promoted by an examination of the table of contents: 
“Modern Geography,” “The Structure of the Earth,” “Climate and Weather,” 
“The Major Natural Regions of the World,” “The Distribution and Activities of 
Man,” “Cereals,” “Other Vegetable Foodstuffs,’ “Meat, Dairy Products, and 
Fish,” “Textile Materials,” “Power,” “Metals,” “Inland Transport,” “Ocean 
Transport.” There are two hundred maps, graphs, and diagrams. A. E. P. 


Work Book Syllabus in Principles of Education. By ORLIE M. CLEM. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1928. Pp. 170: Price, $1.80 + 8 cents postage. 


In this book Mr. Clem does two things—first, sets forth a philosophy of teach- 
ing; and, second, plans for a practical application of this philosophy through unit 
teaching. The twenty units included are well selected and arranged, and are so 
planned that they make a good outline for an orientation course in Modern Edu- 
cation for the college teacher. An extensive bibliography is to be found at the 
end of each unit of work. W. W. 


Bacteriology for Nurses. By CHARLES F. CARTER. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1928. Pp. 218. Price, $2.25. 


Bacteriology is an indispensable part of a nurse’s education. In this practical 
book the language is very direct and plain, and the illustrations, many of them 
original, are unusually appropriate. H. A. W. 


The Will to Work. By CHARLES L. RosBINs. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & 
Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 211. 


A very readable and interesting book purporting to show the importance of 
“The Will to Work.” The author points out the distinction between the desire to 
gain an end and the willingness to do the necessary work involved. This distinc- 
tion is not made clear, however, when he points out that the will to work refers 
to a state of mind which exists in the individual when he is ready to do a thing 
“desired.” After discussing briefly yet pertinently “The Mystery of Work,” “An 
Analysis of the Work Situation,” and “Creating the Will to Work,” the author 
closes with a discussion of “Freedom and Responsibility.” He points out in con- 
clusion that the function of the teacher is that of building up within his pupils 
the desire to put genuine effort into the work to be done. After all, “the will to 
work” and desire are inseparable. 


Books for Parents and Teachers. New York (54 West Seventy-fourth Street) : 
Child Study Association of America, 1928. Paper. Pp. 80. 


Annotated bibliography, under thirteen headings. 


Coping Saw Work. By Epwarp F. Worst. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1927. Pp. 134. Price, $2.40. 
“Coping Saw Work” is of practical value to the teacher of the early elementary 
grades as well as the Industrial Arts teacher. It is well organized and illus- 
trated, giving a good variety of problems. L. L. G. 
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The Falls of Niagara. By GLENN C, FORRESTER. New York: D. Van Nostrand 

Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. xvi+ 155. Price, $2.50. 

A well-written popular treatise on the geologic origin of and changes now being 
made at Niagara Falls. The book is an attempt to present in one small readable 
volume the fascinating story of Niagara. The author gives due credit to such 
tireless workers who unraveled the intricate geologic history of Niagara as Gil- 


bert, Taylor, Coleman, Spencer, and others. Well illustrated with halftones, 
maps, and diagrams. A. B. P. 


Problem Exercises for High-School Teachers. By DouGLAS WAPLES and others. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. ix+99. Price, $1. 


After a preliminary discussion of the nature and purpose, a series of tests are 
given in ten aspects each from the following fields: General Methods, English 
Literature, English Composition, Social Studies, Mathematics, Natural Science. 
These tests are tentative, and are for teachers’ study, not measurement of pupils’ 
ability or achievement. Stimulating to serious thinkers in the respective fields. 


H. A. W. 


The Elements of the Science of Nutrition. Fourth edition, reset. By GRAHAM 
Lusk. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1928. Pp. 844. Price, $7. 


A revision which brings a standard work up to the present. It gives an authori- 
tative review of the experimental work upon which our knowledge of nutrition, 
both in health and disease, is founded, and weighs all diverse interpretations of 
this evidence. B.A. W. 


Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Plays. With an Introduction and Direction 
Notes by Miss LE GALLIENNE. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1928. 
Pp. xviii + 327. Price, $3.50. 

Contains four plays popularized by Miss Le Gallienne—“Hedda Gabler” (Nor- 
wegian), “La Locandiera” (Italian), “2x 2—5” (German), and “Three Sisters” 
(Russian). Illustrated from the Le Gallienne productions and perfectly printed. 
Each play is prefaced by a short biography of the dramatist. Excellent in every 
way. B. R. 
Our Neighbors in South America. By WALTER LEFFERTS. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. x +306. Price, $1.20. 

This book is written by an experienced educator who apparently knows the men- 
tal equipment and capacity and interest of children. The illustrations (all too 
few) are well selected. Interest is gained through conversation and journey geog- 
raphy. The travelers are real children who are led by an entertaining conductor. 
Instruction is given on the salient features of the geography of South America. 


The book will find its greatest usefulness as a supplementary reader in the fifth 
or sixth grade. 


Technique of Study. By CLaupE C. CRAWFoRD. Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. viii +353. Price, $2. 

A practical discussion of the fundamental skills required of the efficient stu- 
dent. The best methods of study procedure are presented in a comprehensible 
form. A careful study and consistent practice of the techniques discussed will 
increase the power of the student and enable him to conserve his time and energy. 
Designed as a textbook for upper secondary and lower division college students, 
the work is both adequate and appropriate. A. T. PB. 
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Circus Fun. By BERTHA BUFFINGTON SMART, THERESA WEIMER, and R. G. JONES. 
Revised by ALICE HANTHORN. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. 
Pp. iv +122. Price, 72 cents. 

Capitalizing the interest of little folks in animals and their tricks to make an 

attractive reader. H. A. W. 


Machine Shop Science. By JOSEPH J. EATON and ALBERT V. FREE. Peoria: 

Manual Arts Press, 1926. Pp. 181. Price, $1.48. 

“Machine Shop Science” seems to be well organized and suitable for junior 
high school work. The problems given and questions asked are well selected as 
to the possible material to be given to this group of Industrial Arts students. The 
tables at the end of the book give an unusual type of valuable information. 

LL. G, 


Jack and Susan Stories. By FRANCES M. DarBy. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. vit+179. Price, 80 cents. 
A set of pleasant little stories for the children—little girls, boys, pumpkins, 
ducks, cats, ’n’ lots more things. H, A. W. 


Denmark’s Best Stories. An Introduction to Danish Fiction. Edited by HANNA 
ASTRUP LARSEN. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. xxvii + 377. 
Price, $2.50. 

Seventeen representative stories, all interesting and at least four of them thrill- 
ingly done, by Denmark writers. The stories are arranged in chronology. The 
book gives brief but clear outlines. A book for any library. The subject matter 
is suitable for high-school use. Be 


Health Readers: Book Three, The Road of Health to Grown-Up-Town. By JEs- 
sig I, LUMMIS and WILLIEDELL SCHAWE. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 
1928. Pp. vi+152. Price, 76 cents. 

Very clever stories that are full of information. Indeed, children should read 
about health. Like many grown-ups, if they see it in print, they believe it is so. 
This series of three readers will start more than one grimy youngster on the road 
to clean and healthful citizenship. H. A. W. 


One Hundred Problems in Woodwork. By WILLIAM A. DE VETTE. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 207. Price, $2.40. 

“One Hundred Problems in Woodwork” is a good collection of usable projects 
for junior high school woodwork. It is a book which may be used as a guide or 
reference by student or teacher. The drawings are easily read and understood. 

L. L. G. 


Mother Nature Series. By the Roadside. By FANNIE WYCHE DUNN and ELEANOR 
TROXELL. Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1928. Pp. 256. 
Genuinely worth-while reading material for primary grades; factual, organized, 
accurate. We rejoice in its attitude toward science and telling the truth to young- 
sters. H. A. W. 


The Literature of Chemistry. By E. J. CRANE and AUSTIN M. PATTERSON. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. viii + 438. Price, $5. 
The editor, and a former editor, of Chemical Abstracts put their experience into 
eight exceedingly practical chapters. The graduate student of chemistry needs 
this. H. A. W. 
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Organic Chemistry. By JAMES BRYANT CONANT (Harvard University). New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 291. 
From this text can well be taught a brief course with emphasis on many prac- 
tical industrial, pharmaceutical, and household applications of organic chemistry. 
It is well supplied with diagrams and formulas. H. A. W. 


Junior High School Printing. By R. RANDOLPH KarcH. Peoria, Ill.: The Man- 
ual Arts Press, 1928. Pp. 176. Price, $1.48. 

“Junior High School Printing” is a usuable scrapbook for printing students. 
The loose-leaf idea makes for convenience of using each section or lesson. It 
gives the student opportunity of adding additional information in order without 
disturbing the book arrangement. L. L. G. 


The District School As It Was. Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. xii+171. Price, $1.50. 

This is a picture of the school to which all of us, except the very young, have 
gone. It is written with an endearing style and sympathy. I cannot think of a 
more effective way for a school-teacher, prematurely old, to restore contact with 
his lost youth than to read this book. AZ. G. 


American Arts. By RILLA EVELYN JACKMAN. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 

1928. Pp. xxxiii + 561. 

“American Arts” gives a very readable and informative discussion of the devel- 
opment of art in America from the earliest beginnings in colonial times up to the 
present day. It deals principally with painting and sculpture, but also contains 
chapters on the crafts and industries and on architecture. E. M. 


Roller Bears and the Safeway Tribe. By EpitH Fox. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv+ 259. Price, 96 cents. 
A naive story—which children will absorb like syrup—of a “tribe” that learned 
just how to avoid the dangers of life, and to think and act “safety first.” 
H, A, W. 


Nature Stories for Children. Autumn-Spring. By Eva L. GoRDON and JENNIE 
Hatt. Chicago: Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1928. Pp. 88. Price, 72 cents. 
Each book, strictly in season, sets little eyes to watching the friendly creatures 
of forest and field. Scientific, too, for “real squirrels do not talk and act like 
story-book squirrels.” B.A. W. 


College Chemistry. By Neth E. Gorpon. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 

1928. Pp. xii +516. Price, $2.96. 

Strictly for those students who have already taken high school chemistry. This 
is, we believe, the first text bold enough to omit the high school topics. There is, 
however, adequate review material. The book is advantageously compact. 

nm. A. W. 


A Treatise on Pharmaceutical Chemistry. By JOHN C. KRANTZ, JR. St. Louis: 

The C. V. Mosby Co., 1928. Pp. 282. Price, $3.50. 

Teachers of “straight chemistry” should not be misled by the title of this book, 
for its three parts—I, Quantitative Chemistry; II, Organic Chemistry; III, Phys- 
ical Chemistry—are unusually practical. There is much concise theoretical mate- 
rial and appropriate laboratory exercises. H.A. W. 
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The Danish Folk School. By OLIVE DAME CAMPBELL. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. xvi + 362. 

This interesting volume, with foreword by Paul Monroe, gives a charming ac- 
count of Mrs, Campbell’s year in Scandinavia, where she went for the purpose of 
studying the Danish Folk School. She believes that the appropriation of many 
of the features of the Danish Folk School to the rural schools of America will 
improve rural education, particularly on adult levels. Her account of her year 
of study is profusely illustrated. The book should be valuable to students of edu- 
cation and to the general reader. C. W. K. 


Practice Tests in Elementary Geography. By M. E. BRANOoM. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Paper, detachable leaves. Pp. 168. Price, 68 cents. 


Eighty-four practice lessons—informational, largely place names. 


Pioneers of the Air. By Lita GravaTr. Chicago: Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1928. 
Pp. 264. Price, 60 cents. 


A vivid history of aviation for third to sixth-grade readers and hero worship- 


ers. Fliers of war and also peace are introduced, and, of course, Lindbergh gets 
a stirring chapter. H. A. W. 


Classroom Management. By E. M. Pautu (State Teachers at Aberdeen, 
S. D.). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. 


Not a textbook, but manuals, practice exercises (three equivalent forms), and 


tests. Equipment for inductive study, with excellent provision for individual dif- 
ferences among students. A worth-while new approach. 





THE 


BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


The original one-cycle series 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, and 
EUROPE AND ASIA have set new 
standards and established new 
methods in the teaching of geogra- 
phy. The careful gradation and 
development of map material, the 
captionless pictures, stimulating 
the child’s curiosity and interest in 
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Parents’ Questions—‘What Shall I Do?” New York (54 West Seventy-fourth 
Street): Child Study Association of America. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


Sixteen four-page booklets in a cover. Questions. Suggested readings. 


The Story of Engineering in America. By CHELSEA FRASER. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. viii +471. Price, $2.50. 
A genuinely thrilling account of triumphs of engineering in America, from early 

beginnings to the latest tunnels, bridges, dams, skyscrapers, harbors, lighthouses, 

and other material marvels. A book for old and young alike. The scientific 

background necessary for understanding it is reasonable. H. A. W. 


Child Study Discussion Records. By MARGARET J. QUILLIARD. New York (54 
West Seventy-fourth Street): Child Study Association of America, 1928. Pa- 
per, 8%x1l inches. Pp. 74. Price, 75 cents. 


Parent-teacher materials. Helpful to leaders of groups. 


Introductive Qualitative Analysis. By JACOB CORNOG and WARREN C. VOSBURGH. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 155. 
Planned for the most efficient use of the student’s laboratory hours in a subject 
that is becoming pressed for time. H. A. W. 


The Boy’s Busy Book. By CHELSEA FRASER. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1927. Pp. 471. Price, $2.50. 


A suggestive, stimulating guide for the boy who has his own workshop. Spe- 
cific. Fully illustrated. 





TEACHERS 


HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


If for any reason you are not entirely 
pleased with your texts of Chemistry, it 
will be to your interest to investigate the 
following books: 


High School Chemistry 


By MASTERS AND FLoypD 


High School Chemistry Manual 


By MASTERS AND WILLARD 


High School Chemistry Notebook 


By MASTERS AND WILLARD 





MULTIPLE SUBJECT TABLE 


Suitable for the teaching of Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology, General Science, and Agriculture. An 
economical desk for small schools. 

Write for information on this desk as well as 
other Laboratory Furniture. Address all inqui- 
ries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


These books are meeting with most enthu- 
siastic approval of teachers of Chemistry 
throughout the country. They provide 
interesting, up-to-date, and teachable 
text and aids for teaching this important 





Aouauince Jif Co: 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
172 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 








subject. 
Write us for further information 
THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 














